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RypLAN ATORY NOTE TO VOLU ME Ilj 

AS was mentioned in the explanatory note to Volme II, 
because of its size the report has been printed in three 
volumes for easy handling. It is important to note, however, 
that it should be considered as a unified whole. Volume I 
includes a Summary of the report, the Introduction, a 
section on Issues in Education and a section on Indian 
Education: Pa^^- Present and Future . Volume II contains 
the different study area reports including the Legislative , 
Management , Fiscal , Program and Elements of Program Success 
studies, we must mention that the above studies make their 
recommendations in the light of their particular view- 
points and that it is necessary to look at the SuitEiEZ 
volume I to find conclusions and recommendations based on . 
an overall view of empirical and non-empirical findings. 

This volume (Volume III) contains the appendices to 
the study including backup materials to the legislative, 
management, fiscal and program studies. It also includes 
a review of the Bureau of Indian. Affairs in the light of 
the new Johnson-O'Malley Regulations and a review of the 
physical facilities problems of LEA's enrolling Indian children. 
Finally, there is a TA^t of Abbreviations and a Selected 
Bibliography. 
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APPENDIX I 



A. SUMM ARY OF FEDEPAL LEGISLATION 

AFFECTING EDUCATION 

(Asterisks specifically relate to Indian Education) 

Summary of Feder al Legislation Affecting Education - 1777 to 
1974.1/ 

Following is a chronological summary of the principal 
federal legislation effecting education from 1777 to 1974: 
1777: 

Initiation of direct administration of educa^ 
tion programs - the instruction of military 
personnel , including schooling^ mathematics* 

1785: 

Commencement of aid to territories for educa- 
tion by endowment of schools with public lands., 

1878: 

Commencement of endowment of public institutions 
of higher education with public lands - North- 
west Ordinance: -Schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged." 



^Roe L. Johns, Kern Alexander and Forbis K. Jordan, 
Financing Educ ati on: Fiscal and L egal Alternatives ,. ( Co 1 um- 
buF"Ohio: Charles E. Merrell Publishing Co., 1972), pp. 386- 
388. This appendix is an adaptation of a summary on federal 
legislation which appears in Chapter 10. 
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1802: 

Establishment of the first federal institution of 
higher education - Military Academy at West Point. 

**18j2: 

An Act authorizing the expenditure of a sum 
"not to exceed $15,000 per annum to promote 
civilization among the aborigines." 

1804: 

District of Columbia - federal provision for 
education begins. 

.**1819: 

An Act establishing the sum of $19,000 to pre- 
vent "further decline and final extinction of 
the Indian tribes" by introducing among them 
"habits and arts of civilization." 

1862: 

The First Morrill Act - initiated federjil policy 
of aid to states for agricultural and industrial 
education through land grants for colleges. 

1867: 

Federal Department of Education established by 
Congress; later the Office of Education. 

**1870: 

hn Act by v;hich $1,000,000 was set aside for the 
education of Indian people • 

1874: 

Introduction of the principle of federal-state 

App- 1-2 
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matching of funds for education. 

**1882: 

Act providing that abandoned military posts 
might be turned over to the Department of 
Interior for conducting therein Indian schools. 

1887: 

Hatch Act - encouraged scientific investigation 
in agriculture* 

1890: 

The Second Morrill Act introduction of federal 
grants of money for college instruction in speci- 
fied areas of learning* 

*n897: 

Appropriation for Indian Services - this act 
^ provided for an appropriation for the education 

of Indian children in sectarian schools. 

1914: 

Smith-Lever ><ct - wiafc/iw^ of funds for agricultural 
and home economics instructions* 

1917: 

The Smith-Hughes Act - began policy of promoting 
vocational education below college level through 
assistance with teachers' salaries. 

1918: 

Pehabilitation training for disabled veterans. 

**1918: 

Legislative Act - settled the policy that federal 

App. 1-3 
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government would make an appropriation for educa- 
tion of Indian children in sectarian schools. 

1919: 

Federal surplus property available to educational 
institutions. 

1920: 

The National Defense Act of 1920 - direct relation- 
ship between the federal government and education 
institutions. 

1920: 

Smith-Bankhead Act - federal-state cooperation in 
vocational rehabilitation; education for people 
disabled in industry. 

**1921: 

Snyder Act of 1921 - authorizes the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to direct and supervise cuid expand 
such funds appropriated by Congress for land 
management, welfare and education of Indian Tribes. 

**1924: 

Indian Citizenship Act - entitled Indians to the 
same rights as non-Indians including state educa- 
tion. 

1933: 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration - supported 
educational programs. 

1933: 

Civilian Conservation Corps - provided vocational 

App. 1-4 
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education. 

**1934: 

Indian Reorganization Act - provided support 
for Indian vocational programs and Indian higher 
education • 

**1934: 

Johnson-O'Malley Act - enacted to provide federal 
assistance to states to support activities re- 
lated to healthr education and welfare (including 
relief of distress) of Indian people. 

1935: 

Natione^. Youth Administration - employment for 
college students. 

1935: 

Bankhead-Jones Act - increased support for land 
grant colleges. 

1936: 

Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations 
Convention - international educational excheinges. 

1936: 

George-Deen Act - extended the Smith-Hughes Act. 

1937: 

National Cancer Institute Act - provided fellow- 
ship grants. 

**1936: 

Amendments to the Johnson-O'Malley Act to permit 
contracting with "States (or political sub- 

App. 1-5 
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divisions). Territories or State universities, 
colleges or schools or appropriate state or 
private corporations" for activities related to 
the health, education or welfare of Indian 
people. 

1941: 

Lanham Act - provided educational assistance 
for schools in coiranunities affected by the 
federal governnont's activities. 

1943: 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act - aid for disabled 
veterans. 

1944: 

The Servicemen's Readjustment Act - G. I. Bill, 
educational aid for veterans. 

1944: 

Surplus Property Act - government surplus given 
to educational institutions. 

1946: 

National School Lunch - gave funds and food to 
public and non-public schools; school milk pro- 
gram added in 1954. 

1946: 

George-Barden Act - extended Smith-Kughes Act 
by increasing ac7>ropriation. 
1948: • 

Smith -Kundt Act - program of international 

App. 1-6 
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educational exchanges. • 

1949; 

Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act - surplus property disposal for educa- 
tional, health and civil defense purposes. 

1950: 

The National Science Foundation Act - promoted 
progress in science through scholarships and 
fellowships in fields^ of science. 

1950: 

The Housing Act - low interest rates for loans 
to institutions of higher learning for build- 
ing of housing facilities. 

1950: 

Federal Impact Laws (P. L. 815 and P. L. 874) - . 
extended the Lanham Act of 1941; provided 
assistance to communities affected by activities 
of the federal government for construction cuid 
operation of schools. 

**1950: 

Navajo-Hop* Rehabilitation Act - allowed funds 
for school construction, "bordertown" dormitories 
to permit Navajo and Hopi children to attend 
public schools. 

**1953: 

Amendment to the Federal Impact Laws ( P* L. 815 

and P. L. 874) entitled schools to receive funds 

due to the presence of non-taxable Indian lands 
cofp App. 1-7 
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that caused financial hardships to the school district. 

**1953: 

Transfer of Federal Property Act - authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to transfer federal 
property to states or local educational agencies 
to assure educational activities of Indian students. 

1954: 

Cooperative Research Act - authorized the Office 
of Education to conduct cooperative research with 
colleges, universities and state educational 
agencies. 

1956: 

Indian Adult Vocational Act - authorizes BIA to 
provide programs that would assist Indians 
obtain "reasonable" and "satisfactory" employ- 
ment. This became known as the "relocation 
program. " 

1958: 

United States and Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics agree to exchange study groups in 
educational and cultural fields. 



1958; 
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The National Defense Education Act - provided 
for graduate fellowships in science ^ mathamatics ^ 
foreign languages ^ counseling and guidance, 
educational technology, 

App, 1-8 
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1958: 

Fogarty-McGovern Act - federal grants to train 
teachers of mentally retarded children. 

1961: 

Area Redevelopment Act - training of persons in 
redevelopment areas. 

1961: 

Peace Corps Act - supplied teachers and techni- 
cians to underdeveloped nations. 

1961: 

Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control - 
study of problem. 

1962: 

Manpower Development and Training Act - up-to-date 
training for the unemployable. 

1963: 

Health Professions Educational Assistance Act - 
construction of facilities and student loans. 

1963: 

Mental Retardation Facilities and Community 
Mental Health Centers Construction Act - 
training of teachers and demonstration centers. 

1963: 

Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 - grants 
to all colleges, public and private, for im- 
provement of facilities. 

App. 1-9 




1963: 

Amendnents to the ManT;ovot D(-»'^'<' J opment and 
Training Act - expansion of provisions of 
law, 1962, 

1963: 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 - construc- 
tion of vocational schools with expanded 
offerings; extended Impact: Laws (1950) and 
NDEA (1958). 

1964 : 

The Civil Rights Act of iy64 - desegregation 
of the schools enforced and assisted. 

1964: 

Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control 
Act Ajnendnent - new programs and special studies. 

1964: 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 - v/ar on 
poverty through retraining and remedial educa- 
tion and other opportunities. 

1964: 

Amendments to National Defense Education Act - 
extended and expanded to include areas of 
English, reading, history and geography. ^ 

1965: 

Elenontary and Secondary Education Act - 
federal grants to states for allocation to 
school districts with low inco^.e families. 

App, I-IO 
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1965: 

National Foundation for the Arts and Humanities - 
foundation to support humanities and the arts 
through grants. 

1965: 

Higher Education Act of 1965 - aid to colleges, 
students and teachers. 

1966: 

International Education Act - to provide a 
strengthening of American educational resources 
for international studies and« research. 

1967: 

Education Professions Development Act-* to 
coordinate, broaden and strengthen programs 
for the training and the improvement of educa- 
tional personnel. 

1968: 

Vocational Educational Amendment of 1968 - 
redirect, reorganize and expand vocational 
education. 

1968: 

Higher Education Amendments of 1968 - extended 
and improved four major education acts and 
authorized six new programs. 

1968: 

Handicapped Children's Assistance Act - federal 
effort to help handicapped children at pre-school 

App. I-ll 
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level. 

1971; 

Handicapped Education Act provides grants for 
improved educational opportunities for handi- 
capped children* 
**1971: 

Bilingual Education Act - provides grants for 
imaginative programs to meet the needs of children 
who come from environments in which English is 
not the primary language. 
**1972: 

Indian Education Act - Part A provides funds to 
public schools to meet the special educational 
needs of Indian children, provides for planning 
and implementing innovative programs, training 
and other programs generally related to the / 
Indian commmunity. Includes a 5 percent set 
aside in Part A for non-LEAs. 
Part B of Title IV authorizes discretionary 
funds for planning, implementing and evalu- 
ating special innovative projects designed to 
enhance the educational attainment of Indian 
children* Fun/is authorized under this sec- 
tion may go to schools, Tribes, Tribal organi- 
zations and institutions for improving educa- 
tional opportunities of Indian children. 

App. 1-12 
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Part C of Title IV authorizes discretionary funds 
for planning, implementing and evaluating special 
planning and demonstration programs to stimulate 
the basic literacy opportunities for Indian adults 
and to disseminate the results of the effective- 
ness in achieving its purpose. 
1974: 

Education Amendments Act - generally amends P. L. 874, 
P. L. 815 and the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act; specific amended provisions which relate to 
Indians include an allotment to the Secretary of the 
Interior for payments to local education agencies for 
out of state Indian children in the elementary and 
secondary schools of such agencies under special con- 
tracts with the Department of the Interior. Specific 
amendments to the Indian Education Act include: an 
increase from 5 percent to 10 percent for new LEAs 
(less than three years old) and non-LEAs; assistance 
to private schools educating Indian children; a train- 
ing program for teachers of Indian children; and a 
fellowship program (which shall not exceed 200) for 
Indians in non-educational related fields. 
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APPRWnlX IT. -A I FUNDS FLOW 



This appendix contains diagrams illustrating the 
flow of funds to the various sites that were visited. 
Once again, because no purpose would be served by identi- 
fying the locations, state names have been deleted and 
code letters substituted. 
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APPENDIX II. -B: DATA SUMMARIES 



The charts In this appendix present rating summaries by funding source 
within organizational level. 
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JOINT USOE/BIA STUDY DATA SUMMARY 
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JOINT USOc/BI« SrUDf DATA SUMMA^.f 




Sound fttanagcmint functions noted 
6«0 to bf operational; extmpiary and 
worthy of diiisnnination. 



Sound management functions 
4.0«*4«4 noted to be operational; critical 
need to tmprov« weaker practices* 



Sound manaoement functions noted 
6*0"* 5«9 to be operational : no need noted 
totmprov*. 



One or more management functions 
fou#td to be ncn -existent; critical 
need to implement non-^xistant 
management practices. 



Sound management functions 
noted to oe ooerattonai- some 
need to improve weaker' practices. 



Most management functions found 
to t>e non-«x'stent: critical need to 
implement sound management 
practices* 
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JOINT USOE/BtA STUDY DATA SUMMARY 
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Sound fmnagement functions noted 
6.0 to b« operational: exemptary ^nd 
worthy of dttstmi nation. 

Sound management functions noted 
S,0-> 5*9 Xot€ operational: no need noted 
to improvt. 



Sound management functions 
^ c it o nottd to be operational. som« 

4.9 nt«d to improve weaker practices. 



Sound management functions 
4*0— 4*4 noted to be operational, critical 
iMed eo tmprovt weaker practices. 
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3.0-3.4 
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One or more management functions 
found to be non-existent, critical 
need to implement non-CKittent 
nnanagement practices. 

Most management functions found 
lobe non-existent: critical need to 
implement sound management 
prKtices. 
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Soond management functions noted 
6.0 to be operational, exerrptary artd 
worttty of dissemination. 

Sound management functions *^oted 
5.0 — 5.9 to be operational. iio need notr»J 
to improve. 



Soured nMnaqen>*ni functions 
^ ^ noted to be opef.monai \o"vy 

need to improve ^^eakcf p'jct<ces. 



4.0-4.4 



3.5-3.9 



3.0-3.4 
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Sound mdna9en«nc functions 
noted to be operational: critical 
need to improve weaker practices. 

One or more managernent functions 
'ound to be non-existent: critical 
.•e<d CO imp'ejiient non-existent 
management proctices. 

Most managewjt funcTions fouid 
to be non-<"X"i-fnt. critical reed to 
inpieTient sou'id manageitieiit 
practices. 



JOINT USOE/BIA oVUOY DATA SUMf^/^RY 




Sound management 'unc!»oni ;ioted 
6.0 to be operational, exerrpiary and 
wortby of d»ssemin3(ion. 

Sound managerr^nt functions noted 
5^Q..5.9 to be owationai. no need noted 
to improvf 



Sound manjgement (unctioni 
4.0«-4.4 noted to be operational: critical 

ne«d to improve weaker practices. 

One Of more management <uncUon$ 
found CO be non-€xi$tcnt: critical 
3.5—3.9 (Q impiement non*«xiStent 

mjnaQement practicts. 



4.5-4.9 
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Sound management funct*cni 
noted to be op^f^tiono' 50«»x» 
netd to improve wea^^er prjctice*. 



3.0-3.4 
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Most mjnagement functions found 
to be oon-exi5tcnt: cnticat ''eed to 
implement sound management 
practices. 
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Sound mtnagirmnt functions noted 
6.0 to bt optrational , exeniplarv and 
worthy of disst niination. 

Sound management functions noted 
5,0— 5*9 tc be operational, no need notea 
to improvt. 



Sound management functions 
it a noted to bt operational, some 
4.D« 4.9 need to improve weaker nractices. 



Sound management functions 
4.0— 4.4 noted to be operational: critical 
need to tmprov« wtaktr pracitcei . 



3.S-3.9 



3.0--3.4 



One or more management functions 
found to be non-txistent: critical 
need to implerncnt non-exisient 
management practices. 

Most management functions found 
to be non-existent: cnticsl need to 
implement sound management 
practices. 
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JOINT USOE/BIA STUDY OA f A SUMMARY 




Sound management functions noted 
6.0 to be operationat. exemplary and 
A'orthy of dissemtnaiion. 

Sound management functions noted 
5.0^5.9 to b% operational, no need noted 
to improvt. 



Sound rnanagemenc functions 
4.0— 4.4 noted to be operational, crittcal 
need to improve weaker practices. 



One or more management functions 
*J K ia found to be non-existent, critical 
need to implement non^exisient 
management practices. 



4.5-4.9 



Sound management functions 
noted to be operational, some 
need to improve weaker practices. 
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Most management functions found 
to be non-€xi$tent: critical need to 
implement sound management 
pract'ccs. 
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Sound munagtment functions noted 
6.0 to optrttional; txcmptary and 
iMor^y of dissemination. 

Sound management functions noted 
6.0*- 5.9 to bt operational; no need noted 
to tmprovt. 



Sound management functions 
^ . AO f^oX96 to be operational, some 

need to improve weaker practices. 



Sound management functions 
4.0—4.4 noted to be operational; critical 
nttd to improve weaker practices. 

One or more managemisnt functions 
^ found to b3 non«existent. critical 

3*D** 3.9 f^fj JO implement non-ex^stcnt 

management practices. 

Most management functions found 
n ^ 4 non-existent, critical need to 

a.^ implement sound management 
practices. 
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APPENDIX II>-C; INTERVIEWEE RECOMMENDATIONS/COMMENTS 



The following recommendations and/or comments 
were offered by personnel who were interviewed during the 
field visits. While it is realized that many of these 
recommendations were offered without consideration to all 
the legal and administrative constraints on the programs, 
it would be presumptuous to ignore them and not recommend 
that efforts be made to consider them. 

Title I 

• Title I programs should be funded, at a minimum of 
two years in advance. Present funding schedules 
do not permit for adequate program planning or 
staf f ing, 

• Title I programs should be funded at 100 percent. 
Too many pupils who evidence needs for remediation 
are not being provided services because of the lack 
of money. 

• In order to fully insure that children are getting 
the best possible education, there should be more 
coordination between state funded programs and 
Title I. 

• In order to maintain continuity, USOE should follow- 
up SEA reviews with written findings and interpre- 
tations. 

• Title I guidelines should be "air-tight", with lit- 
tle or no room for interpretation. 
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• More emphasis should be placed upon establishing 
programs in attendance areas that have demonstrated 
need* rather than the low income factor. 

Ti tle IV 

• There should be coordination and communication with 
the Title I Organization concerning the needs of 
Indian children* 

• Funding should be made in advance in order to fully 
allow for staffing and program planning. 

^ Funding levels should be raised to 100 percent in 
order to fully allow all Indian children who have 
demonstrated severe educational needs to partici- 
pate in the programs* 

• Title IV guidelines leave too much to interpreta- 
tion* They should be rewritten and strengthened* 
(CTC note: Title IV guidelines do not exist) . 

• Information concerning the Title IV program (e*g*, 
print-outs, policies, regulations, etc.) should 
be disseminated more quickly by USOE. 

® Workshops for Title IV Directors should be imple- 
mented* 

• USOE should provide funds to develop a Parent Com- 
mittee Manual and should improve the methods of 
counting Indian children. 

• USOE should develop procedures for the handling of 
complaints* 

004o 
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• USOE should make decisions on foster children's 
eligibility for Title IV. 

• As long as Title IV works under the present legis- 
lation, it is not necessary to involve SEA person- 
nel. 

• Provision should be made for Indian cultural aware- 
ness workshops for non-Indians. 

P. L. 874 

♦ 

• There should be a combined information system for 
P. L. 874 and Johnson-O'Mailey. 

^ There should be a more efficient system of proces- 
sing applications by the SEA/USOE to insure timely 
allocation of funds • 

• USOE should provide more information to LEAs con- 
cerning eligible federal properties. 

• Funding should be full and in advance. 

• P. L. 874 should have administrative costs for on- 
site assistance, survey forms and property inspec- 
tion. 

• USOE should forecast ?• L. 874 funding levels. 

(CTC note: USOE does forecast and notifies the SEA). 

• USOE should strengthen, or establish where necessary, 
the Regional Offices to provide more assistance to 
SEAs/LEAs. 

• A general review of P. L. 874 should , be made to 
check on the misuse of P. L. 874 funds. 
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Johnson-0 ' Malley 

• Documentation concerning parental involvement should 
be defined more clearly. 

• There should be more monitoring of program and fis- 
cal activities at the LEA level. 

• There should be coordination of budget cycles be- 
tween area offices and Congress. 

• The JOM contracting process should be explained to 
the Indian community. 

• A standard formula to determine JOM funding on a 
per pupil basis should be developed. 

• Full and advanced funding should be implemented. 

• New and improved regulations are needed to tighten 
control of JOM. 
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APPENDIX II- D; FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION FOR INDIVIDUAL SITES 

This appendix contains a discussion of findings 
for each of the various sites visited. State names have 
been deleted and code letters substituted. 
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INDIVIDUAL STATES 



State A 

Tit:le I 

BIA 1. Although Title I funds flow through the BIA# an anal- 
» ysi 8 of the laanagement functions of the BIA for Title I was 

not within the purview of CTC« 

SEA 1. As Shown by the study data# each of the given areas 
exhibits operationally sound management functions « Program 
design and evaluation ^ however, are shown to be in critical 
need of improvement while each of the others are merely in 
need of some improvement. 

LEA 1* With the exception of program design, dissemination, 
organization and legislation, this LEA is shown to have an 
adequate management approach to Title I. There is a need, 
however, to improve the weaker practices in the areas men- 
tioned. 

LEA 2» The areas of evaluation, dissemination and legisla- 
tion are in critical need of implementation of nonexistent 
management practices. Training and technical assistance are 
shown to exhibit operationally sound management functions 
with a critical need to improve weaker practices. Similarly, 
program design, program management and organization exhibit 
operationally sound management functions with some need to 
improve weaker practices. 
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Title IV 



jl^^ The BIA has no management responsibility concerning 
Title IV, since these funds go directly to Indian Tribes 

I 

^ and/or organizations. 

^ « S SEA 1> The SEA has no managarnent responsibility concerning 
0 ^ 

c p M Title IV, since these funds go directly to Indian Tribes 

•H 8 ^ 

^ ^ g» • ^nd/or organizations. Furthermore, SEA management of 
g m Title IV is not legislated. 



in 



^ HrSS 1, Program design lacks one or more of the management 

ij oj 3 +j - , 
w^oTj"*^^ lunctions and is in critical need of implementation, 
0) q in H M-i 

M 4J £-4 M-i 

3 wprM-i.H ^ ^^^^ the other given areas is shown to have operation- • 

•ho o 

^ ^^5^ ^ ^-^^y sound management functions with evaluation, dissemina- 

^0 orvTm^'O tion, program management and technical assistance noted as 
a 4J ^ w • § . . , 

S*fJr^*^.H m "^^ critical need of improvement of management weaknesses 

Q 4-> C +3 Q 

15 ^^"^4j^ while the remaining areas had either some or no need of 
faiirsT-g'^H i^^P^ovement. 

^ R^d q!S Public Law 874 

h.Sh ^-^^ management functions concerning 

4J W 'rt 'O 

•H ^ ^ ^5 w 874, since the program funds go directly to SEAs, 

^.^^^ g| SEA 1> Since some or most of the management functions are 
c . • nonexistent in the areas of program design and legislation, 

the data would suggest that there is a critical need to im- 
plement nonexistent management practices. In the remaining 
areas, although sound management functions are found to be 



I 
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operational^ there is a critical need to improve the weaker 
practices • 

IiEA 1 . The study data indicated that the management ftinc- 
tions of evaluation r dissemination^ training, technical assis- 
tance and legislation are operational amd in no need of im- 
provement. I^owever^ the management functions of program 
management and organization seem to be lacking, and there 
exists a critical need to implement these nonexistent prac- 
tices • 

LEA 2. The study data indicated that all the areas are 
operating soundly with no need for improvement. Program 
nanaqement and organization^ however, manifest a critical 
need to improve the weaker practices. 



BIA 1. The data suggest there is a critical need for 
improving the management functions in all of the otherwise 
operationally sound areas ^ with the exception of the training 
area where there is a critical need to implement sound man- 
agement practices since most management functions were found 
to be nonexistent. 

SEA 1. The survey data would indicate there is a critical 
need to improve the management functions in the areas of 
evaluation^ dissemination and program management. In the 
areas of training, technical assistance ^ organization and 
legislation r since one or more of the management functions 
are nonexistent ^ there is a need to implement the nonexist- 
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ent management practices. Likewise, there is a critical 
need to implement sound management practices in the area 
of program design since most management functions in this 
area are nonexistent. 

LEA 1, LEA 2. These LEAs have no Johnson-O'Malley funding 
and, therefore, did not fall within the purview of this 
study. 

State B 

Title I 

BIA 2. Although Title I funds flow through the BIA, an 
analysis of the management functions of the BIA for Title 
I was not within the purview of CTC, 

SEA 2. This SEA exhibited a strong management approach to 
Title It however, there is a need for improvement in eval- 
uation. 

I'EA 3. The data show that this LEA exhibits a sound 
approach to the management of Title I with some need to 
improve the weaker practices in the area of training. 
LEA 4. The data would suggest that the jurea of legisla- 
tion seems to be operationally sound in terms of management 
functions; however, there exists a critical need to improve 
weaker management functions. The areas of evaluation, 
dissemination, training and organization are, likewise, 
operationally sound but exhibit only some need to improve 
in weaker practices. The remaining areas exhibit sound 
management functions in operation with no need of improve- 
ment. 
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Title IV 

BIA 2. The BIA has no management responsibility concerning 
Title 1V| since the funds for this program, go directly to 
Indian Tribes and/or .organizations. 

S£A 2. , The SEA has no management responsibility con- 
cerning Title I, since the funds for this program go directly 
to Indian Tribes and/or organizations. • 
LEA 3. The data suggest that in the areas of organization ' ^ 

and legislation sound management functions are in operation, T"*" "§ 

0| (0 u (n p B< 

but there also exists a need to improve some of the weaker K'S^ ' § 
practices. The data further suggest that in the areas of H,aSVc 1* 



i 

CO 



n Wi IT w 

evaluation^ dissemination^ program management and training^ ^B^k^S^ 

while sound management functions do exist, there is a crit- R hB** rr S 

p Q p {jjh 

ical need to improve some of the weaker management practices w ^^"^ ^5 
In the areas of program design and technical assistance, g Jj!^^^^ 



ft 

the management functions that are in operation are in no p!i^ w^'^^'S 



need of improvement, ^ rt 

LEA 4, Dissemination and technical assistance exhibit a h § g 

^^^^ OH- o 

critical need to improve weaker management practices, {d ^C^^ 8] 

H> h3 rt* 
H> H H; U1 0 ft) 

while each of the other areas show some need for improve- ^g^^Pj^?' 
ment. The need for improvement notwithstanding, all of the & 
given areas were found to have operationally sound manage- | | ^ ^ 
ment functions in evidence. * ^ 



(A 



Public Law 874 o 



BIA 2. The BIA has no management responsibility concerning ^ * 
P. L. 874| since the funds for this program go directly to 
SEAS. 
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SEA 2. The data suggest that since mc^t of the management 
functions are nonexistent in all the specific areas r there 
is a critical need to implement sound management practices* 
LEA 3. The data analyzed reveal that while management 
areas shew evidence of sound functions/ there is a critical 
need to improve the weaker practices* The only exception 
is in the area of evaluation which was found to need no 
improvement . 

LEA 4, The management areas manifest sound and operation- 
al management functions with a need for improvement in the 
weaker areas* 

Johnson-0 ' Malley 

BIA 2. The data indicate that there is a critical need to 
improve the weaker practices of the management functions in 
all the areas except training where there is a critical need 
to implement sound management practices since one or more 
management functions are found to be nonexistent. 
BIA 3. With the exception of program design where there 
is a critical need to improve the management functions 
already operational f there is a critical need to implement 
sound management practices in the areas where some or all 
of the management functions are nonexistent. 
SEA 2. The data would suggest^ since one or more manage- 
ment functions are nonexistent in the areas of program 
design / training and legislation/ there is a critical need 
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to implement the nonexistent management practices. Although 






sound i..anaqoment functions are found to be operational in 






the renaininq areas, there is stili some need to improve 






the weaker managemfent practices • 


t 




LEA ^. The data indicate that in all the areas / since some 






or most of the management functions are found to be non- 




• 


existent, there is a critical need to implement the non- 






existent management practices. 






LEA 4. The data indicate that in all the areas, since 






most of the management functions are found to be nonexistent. 






there is a critical need to implement the nonexistent uanage- 






ment practices. 






State D 






Title I 


I 
t 




BIA 5. Altiouah Title I funds flow through the Blh, an anal- 






ysis of the management functions of the BIA for Titlo I was 






not within the purviev/ of CTC. 






SEA 4. While each of the given areas has operational and 






sour.i manaqement functions, both evaluation and proa -.a: man- 






aqcnont are shown to be in critical need of improver :^nt of 






v/rakor practiceis while program design and legislation were 






not^rl to ne(^d no improvement. The remaining areas have been 






noted to need merely some improvement in the weaker of 






their management practices. 






LEA 8. Both program design and evaluation have opera- 






tionally sound management functions and a critical need 
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(respectively) to improve some weaker practices in those 
functions. Likewise, in the area of organization there is 
shown to be sound management functions in operation with 
some need to improve some of the weaker management practices. 



, Title IV 



<t3 
N 



5 3 

6 « S 5 - The BIA has no management responsibility concerning 
0 x: 

g^g Title IV^ since the funds for this program go directly to 



p A 



Indian Tribes and/or organizations. 



7i 

w o ^ 

u 'g^g SEA 4, The SEA has no management responsibility concerning 

^ H'S^S Title IV^ since the funds for this program go directly to 

^i^^^*^^ Indian Tribes and/or organizations. 

<U 0 »n M tM 

ScofCti^'^ ^' "^^^ ^^^^ suggest that the areas of program design, 

e ^ ^ ^ program management, training, technical assistance and organ- 
za ^ jjj o o 

4j ^^p*^ ization were found to be in critical need of improvement of 

§*.H tn^ management practice weaknesses while each of the other areas 

s fij - m 8 evidences a need for only some or no such improvement. All 



j5 jq ij 4i x: 
4J en 4J oj O 



^ - jzx^ of the given areas were found to have operationally sound 



HO) . . 

fd 4J Cvl tT» 0 *H 



^ management functions, 



qS^^:2^ Public Law 874 

4J tn 'g 'o 



3 ^ ' w ^iLAi '^^^ ^o management responsibility concerning 



TJ 0 CO w to m 



•5 < CO 



■d^JSo) 874, since the funds for this program go directly to 

X> G +5 03 

SEAs* 



SEA 4 . The data would suggest that since some or most of 
\the management functions are nonexistent in the areas of 
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program design, technical assistance and training / there is 
a critical need to implement the nonexistent management 
practices • In the areas of evaluation, dissemination, pro- 
gram management and legislation, where there are sound oper- 
ational management functions in operation, there is still a 
critical need to improve the weaker practices, 
LEA 8, The data would suggest that for most of the areas 
there is little or no need for improvement of management 
functions with the exception of evaluation and training 
where some or all of the management functions are non- 
existent. 



BIA 5. The data above suggest that there is a critical 
need to improve management f unctions^ except in the area of 
program design, where only some need for improvement of man- 
agement functions is cited, and in the area of training 
where one or more of the management functions were found to 
be nonexistent with a critical need for the implementation. 
SE A 4. There is no involvement of this SEA with Johnson- 
O'Malley because the narrow interpretation of rules and 
regulations excludes them at this time* 

LE A 8. There is no involvement ol this LEA with Johnson- 
O'Malley because the narrow interpretation of rules and 
regulations excludes them at this time. 
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state E 



Title I 



BIA 6. Although Title I funds flow through the BIA, an ana 

J ysis of the management functions of the BIA for Title I was 

S 

•H % not within the purview of CTC. 

g « 13 SEA 5. While each of the given areas is noted to have oper 
•3 ationally sound management functions, the data suggest that 

^ ^1^^^°^^^ management is in critical need of improvement of 
0 5 ^ ^management practice weaknesses. 

.■g H ^ 4.LEk 9. With the exception of program design, each of the 
SoS ^H^^iven areas is in some need of improvement of management 
I g IS? 2 ^practice weaknesses on their otherwise operationally sound 
■a > ^ I m o"'^"^^®"'®"^ functions. The data would indicate that for the 
m ^area of program design no improvement is needed. 



gi^ .S^8 Title IV 

•P n +J «j o 

^ ^ 8 "ij ^"""^ ^ ' "^^^ '^■'■^ "° management responsibility concerning 

^ ooJS^'S'^^^'''® since the funds for this program go directly to 

Q (I) 01 m 0 

H -5 H >, 0) SEA 5 . The SEA has no management responsibility concernina 
•a 8 w S w m 'Pitle IV^ since the funds for this program go directly to 

.5^ a ^' The data would suggest that in the areas of evalu- 

ation, dissemin ation, training and technical assistance, the 
management functions in operation are in no need of improve- 
ment. However, in the areas of program design, organization 
and legislation, the management functions in operation are 
sound, but there is a need to overcome weaknesses in some of 
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the weaker management practices. In the area of program 
management, the management functions in operation are 
sound; however, there is a critical need to improve some 
of the weaker management practices. 

P ublic Law 874 

Bi A 6. The BIA has no management responsibility concerned 
with P. L. 874^ since the funds for this program go directly 
to SEAs. 

SEA 5. The data would suggest that there is a critical 
need to improve the weaker management functions in the areas 
of program management, technical assistance and legislation. 
In the areas of evaluation, dissemination and training, 
since some or most of the management functions are found 
to be nonexistent, there is a critical need to implement 
nonexistent management practices. 

LE A 9. The data indicate that there is some need to im- 
prove management functions in the area of dissemination and 
program management and a critical need to improve them in 
the area of technical assistance and legislation. Since 
one or more management functions are found to be nonexistent 
in the area of evaluation and most management functions 
are nonexistent in the area of training, there is a 
critical need to implement sound management practices. 

Joh nson-0 ' Mai ley 

BIA 6. The data would indicate that since some or most 

OObo 
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of the management functions were nonexistent in the areas 
of program design, dissemination, program management, 
training, organization and legislation, there is a critical 
need to implement nonexistent management practices. However, 
where operationally sound management functions in the areas 
of . evaluation and technical assistance are noted, there is 
a critical need for the improvement of the weaker practices. 
SEA 5, The data would indicate, in all of the areas, 
since some or most of the management functions are found 
to be nonexistent, there is a critical need to implement 
the nonexistent management practices. 

L EA 9. In all the areas, with the exception of program 
design, there is a critical need to implement the non- 
existent management practices since some or most of the 
management functions are nonexistent. 

State C 

Title I 

BIA 4, BIA 3> Although Title I funds flow through the 
BIA, an analysis of the management functions of the BIA 
for Title I was not within the purview of CTC. 
SEA 3> The data suggest that evaluation, training, tech- 
nical assistance and organization each are in critical 
need of improvement of management practice weaknesses, 
while the others are merely in need of some such improve-* 
ment. All of the given areas were noted to have operational 
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and sound management functions* 

LEA 5> For the areas of technical assistance # legislation 
and program design the data suggest nonexistence of one 
or more management functions and a critical need to imple- 
ment those functions • Each of the other given areas is 

shown to have operationally sound management functions with P ^ S' 

> 

some need of improving practice weaknesses. For program 

design, however, though operationally sounds the data does w 18 ^ 8 h- 

suggest critical need to improve some weaker practices. h 5* h 

Qi tr I c I 
o H- 5 to (D u 

L EA 6. The data suggest that both organization and legis- ^ CLrtcnw^ 



i 

I 



lation exhibit operationally sound management functions with 



J? 3 ^ rt rt 
(p O H» to o 3* 
Uj rt rt vo (D 

(D a*^ w tt 

ti) Q p tjJ Ij 

a critical need to improve weaker management practices. ^^g-^^^ggj 

(n 0) 

o ft) [t w ft 

Each of the other given areas was found to be devoid of one gf^B^^m ^ 

0 rt »^ rt O 

or more management functions and was in critical need of ^ w h-^'h-S 

B» w rt ^ 

implementation of sound management practices where def icien- cii ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Oi 

O CD H» ^ 

cies existed. d i-3 § 3 

LEA 7. Progreun design, evaluation and legislation are oim^^r^^ 



U) (0 

M) h3 rt . 

devoid of one or more of the management functions and are ^ ^l^P^^ 

rt ? 0) * t? * 

in critical need of implementation of those functions, S-w ^ ^ 

while each of the other given areas exhibits operationally K^g, ^ 
sound management functions with dissemination and training 



in critical need of improvement of practice weaknesses and SS S 

o 

the remaining areas merely requiring such improvement to P{ txj 5 

some extent. ^ 

Title IV 

BIA 4, BIA 3, The BIA has no management responsibility 
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concerning Title IV^ since the funds for this program go 
directly to Indian Tribes and/or organizations. 
SEA 3. The SEA has no management responsibility concern- 
ing Title IV^ since the funds for this program go directly 
to Indian Tribes and/or organizations. 

L EA 5> Training and technical assistance were found to 
lack at least one of the management functions and each 
had a critical need of implementation of such functions. 
Dissemination, evaluation and program management exhibited 
a critical need of improvement on certain management prac- 
tice weaknesses, while the remaining areas were shown to 
need either some or no such improvement; however, this en- 
tire group of areas was found to have operationally sound 
management functions in general. 

LEA 6. Training, evaluation and technical assistance 
were devoid of most of the management functions and in 
critical need of implementation of those functions, while 
evaluation lacked at least one management function and 
was likewise in critical need of implementation. The 
other areas were found to have operationally sound manage- 
ment functions with program design and program management 
exhibiting a critical need while the remaining areas 
exhibited either some or no need of improvement of 
management practices. 

LEA 7. The data suggest that the area of legislation was 
found to be devoid of management functions with a critical 
noed to implement sound management practices. Both program 
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design and organization are shown to be in some need of im- 
provement while each of the remaining areas are shown to be 
in critical need of improvement of management practices. 
All but legislation were found to have operationally sound 
management functions. 

Public Law 874 

BIA 4, BIA 3. The BIA has no management responsibility 
concerning P. L. 874, since the funds for 'this program go 
directly to SEAs. 

SEA 3. Since some or most of the management functions 
are found to be nonexistent in the areas of program design, 
evaluation, dissemination and training, there is a critical 
need to implement the nonexistent management practices. 
Likewise, there is a critical need to improve the weaker 
practices of the management functions in the areas of 
program management, technical assistance and legislation. 
However, there is only some need to improve the weaker 
management functions in the area of organization. 
LEA 5. The data suggests since most management functions 
are found to be nonexistent in the training area, there is 
a critical need to implement sound management practices. 
The remaining areas, with the exception of evaluation, 
are considered to have sound and operational functions, 
but in critical need of improving the weaker practices. 
LEA 6. The study data indicate that the management 
functions of evaluation are operational with little need 
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to improve the weaker practices; whereas # the management 
functions of dissemination , program management # technical 
assistance, organization and legislation are in critical 
need of improving the weaker practices • As regards the 
areas of training, most management functions are found 
to be nonexistent; hence, a critical need to implement 
sound management practices. 

LEA 7, Sound management functions are noted to be opera- 
tional in the areas of dissemination and organization, but 
there was evidence to suggest that there is a critical 
need to improve weaker practices. Likewise, the- manage- 
ment functions of program management and technical 
assistance^ although sound and operational, manifest some 
need for improvement of the weaker practices. 

Johnson-0 ' Malley 

BIA 4> The data would suggest in most of the areas, 
since one or more management functions seem nonexistent, 
LherG is a critical need to implement the nonexistent 
management practices • However, in the area of program 
design where there are in existence operationally sound 
management functions, there is a critical need to improve 
the weaker practices • 

SEA 3. The data suggest there is some need to improve 
the management functions in the areas of evaluation and 
program management and a critical need for improvement in 
the areas of legislation, technical assistance and organi- 
zation. In the area of dissemination, where one or more 
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of the management functions are nonexistent^ and in the 
areas of program design and training, where most management 
functions are nonexistent, there is a critical need to im- 
plement the nonexistent management practices. 
LEA 6. In the area of dissemination, there is some need 
to improve the weaker management practices; whereas, in 
the areas of evaluation, program management and organiza- 
tion, there is a critical need to improve the weaker man- 
agement practices. Since some or most of the management 
functions are nonexistent in the areas of training, tech- 
nidal assistance and legislation, there is a critical need 
to implement the nonexistent management practices. 
LEA 7. There is some need to improve the weaker manage- 
ment practices of evaluation and program management and a 
critical need to improve them in the areas of dissemination, 
technical assistance and organization. Since some or most 
management functions are nonexistent in the areas of 
training and legislation, there is a critical need to im- 
plement the nonexistent management practices. 

State j; 

Title I 

BIA . There is no BIA involvement in Title I since the 
funds for this program go directly to the SEAs. 
SEA 6. Each of the given areas has operationally sound 
management functions with training being in critical need 
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to improve some* weaker practices and both dissemination and 
legislation are shown as not being in need of improvement 
while the remainder of the others show need of some im- 
provement. 

i LEA 10. The area of evaluation is devoid of one or more 

N 



j3 H <u management functions and is in need of implementing sound 
management functions. In the area of training there is a 



p CQ 

critical need of implementation of management practices. 
^ fn 8 w Each of the other areas is shown to have exhibited opera- 
H ^ <o ^ tionally sound management functions with some need to im- 

^ H 43 

-^r^i^o P^o^'^ weaker practices. 
0) o in H 

2 w r>rt4H cH ^ Title IV 

tf) C) O 4J 4J 

'S H IJlJ i: f§ BIA. There is no BIA involvement in Title IV^ since the 

4J % £h 

KTj^^ u) . § funds for tn - > or j^j^ c,o directily to Indian Tribes and/or 



4^ ^ 



^ n 4J Q u 3-.^ , Th?re irv SEA involvement in Title I since the 

M 0) - ^ ~ — 

^ njn g 0 g funds for thir progran go directly to Indian Tribes and/or 

QJ 4J 4J 'p 

5 B ^ H iS organ i^ataons'. 

?d75''ai2 LBA 3 0. The dora sujqest that all but one of the given 
H g H 5 

^ii^ iJ'S'^ areas has operationally sound management functions and 

'A p <t3 4J CO 

c ^ ^ f the one exception (evaluation) was found to lack at least 



O O 0) 4J 

•H P x: <D 
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one manacjomcnt function as well as to be in critical need 
< ^ of implemontaticn of such deficient functions. The other 

areas were found to range from critical need (training and 
technical assistance) to no need for improvement of man- 
agement practices. 
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Public Law 074 

BIA. The BIA has no involvement in P. L. 874, since the 
funds for this program go directly to SEAs. 
SEA 6^ The data indicate that there is a critical need 
to improve the weaker management functions in the areas of 
dissemination, organization and legislation. In the remain- 
ing areas, since some or most of the management functions 
are found to be nonexistent, there is a critical need to 
implement the nonexistent management practices. 
L EA 10. This LEA has no involvement in P. L. 874 because 
of the nonexistence of eligible federal properties. 

J ohnson-O'Malley 

BIA. The BIA has no management responsibility concerning 
Johnson-o'Maliey., Furthermore, the study did not require 
an analysis of the management functions of the BIA for 
Johnson-O'Malley in this state. 

SF.A 6. This state has no involvement in Johnson-O'Malley 

^ 

because federal legislation excludes them. 
I.H^ to. This LEA has no involvement in Johnson-O'Malley 
bocauso the narrow interpretation of the rules and regu- 
lations exclude them at this time. 

State G 

Title I 

BIA 7. Although Title I funds flow through the BIA, an 
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2 ^ 



analysis: of the management functions of the BIA for Title 
] was not within the purview of CTC. 

^■^^ Evaluation and dissemination are in critical need 

of improvement of some management function weaknesses 
. oj found within their otherwise operationally sound management 

M (1) 

}g functions. The remaining areas are noted to need either 
gg some or no improvement in management practices. 



^ I" w JJLl The data indicate that the area of training ex- 
^ IS"^ hibits a critical need to improve some weaker practices in 
^ its otherwise operationally sound management functions. 

U O B -P ' 

SoS-HMiS While both of the areas of evaluation and dissemination 

w g!^ o^4J €ixhibat the same soundness in management functions with only 

'a>^ry G) o ^^^^ improve weaknesses. 

H u-i ^ 

g cj^^oj 'o LEA 12. The data suggest for the areas of evaluation and 

Q4-U ^ ^ ^ 

^^P; program management that sound management functions are oper- 

^-B^^^fj <^tional as they also are for program design and legislation; 

^^^pt'^ howover, for both evaluation and program management there 

^ o^Ho'8 ^'^-^^^-s a critical need to improve practice weaknesses 

Q Sf^^.'S o program design and legislation there exists only 

I 3 I i 'O ^ 

H -5 H >. 0 some need • 

4J if) ~- — 
X C I >i 
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Title IV 

^HlJLl has no management responsibility concerning 

wj Title IV^ since the funds for this program go directly to 

^! Indian Tribes and/or organizations. 

'^r The SEA has no management responsibility concerning 
Title IV^ since the funds for this program go directly to 
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and organization, but a critical need to improve them in 
evaluation, dissemination, training, technical assistance 
and legislation. 

LEA 12. The data indicate that the management functions 
are sound and operational in the areas of evaluation, pro- 
gram management and training, but they are in critical 
need of improving their weaker practices* Since one or 
more management functions are found to be nonexistent in 
the areas of dissemination, technical assistance, organi- 
zation and legislation, there is a critical need to imple- 
ment nonexistent management practices. 

Johnson-O'Malley Act 

BIA 7> The study data indicate that there is a critical 
need to implement sound management practices in all of the 
areas since some or most of the management functions were 
found to be nonexistent. 

SEA 7. . The data would indicate in the areas of program 
design and training, where some or most of the management 
functions are found to be nonexistent, there is a critical 
need to implement nonexistent management practices. In 
the remaining areas, although the management functions are 
sound and operational, there is still a critical need to 
improve the weaker management practices. 

LEA 1.1. The data indicate that in all areas, since most 
of the management functions are found to be nonexistent, 
there is a critical need to implement the nonexistent 
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management practices. 

LEA 12, This LEA has no involvement in Johnson-O'Malley 
because the narrow interpretation of Johnson-O'Malley rules 
and regulations excludes them at this time. 

State H 



I 



Title I S^QP'.Q'^ 
BIA 8. Although there is a flow of Title I funds through {2.?i§ ^ § 

fl) *< M H- H 

the BIA, an analysis of the management functions of the H»a?Vc V 

0 H- 5 to <D D 

BIA for Title I was not within the purview of CTC. ^ w " ^\ 

m o P to 0 jr 

S EA 8. The data indicate that each of the given areas h'^**'*^ ^ 

has operational and sound management functions with only ^^x^'-J^fo f< 

O Oi ft CaJ £t 

some need of improvement on practice weaknesses. §^|+ 

LEA 13 . The data suggest that each of the given areas ^ oJ'h-'^^h. Jo 

. g • " ^P'S 

exhibits operationally sound management functions, while a^ibNjm^ 

o S M 5 8* 

only program design reveals a critical need for improvement a 3 

OH- Oh. 
n rt O ^ (6 

Of practice weaknesses with each of the others requiring O) m ST 

H> 1^ rt w 
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merely some such improvement. y5 H,fI;P 
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BIA 8. There are no BIA involvements in Title IV since * ^ ^ 
the funds for this program go directly to Indian Tribes SJ i 

and/or organizations. H w 5 

SEA 8. There is no SEA involvement in Title IV^ since the ^ ^ 



funds for this program go directly to Indian Tribes and/or 
organizations • 
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L EA 13* Dissemination, technical assistance and legisla- 
tion were found to have a critical need of improvement of 
certain management practice weaknesses, while the other 
given areas were found to have either some or no need of 
such improvement. All of the areas were found to evidence 
operationally sound management functions. 
LEA 1 4. Evaluation and dissemination aire devoid of most 
of tlie management functions and are in critical need of 
implementation of such functions. Program management and 
training are shown as being in critical need, while each 
of the remaining areas are shown to be in either some or 
no need of improvement of management practice weaknesses. 
Al? of these latter areas were found to evidence operation- 
ally sound management functions. 

Public Law 874 

srA fl. There are no BIA involvements in P. L. 874, since 
the funds for this program go directly to SEAs. 
S EA 8. The data show that, in terms of organization, 
there are sound management functions with a critical need 
for improvement of weaker practices. In the remaining 
raanagenent areas, there is a critical need to implement 
nonexistent management functions. 

LEA 13. Analysis of the data show that management func- 
tions were nonexistent in the area of training. There 
is a critical need to improve weak activities in the re- 
maining areas, with the exception of program design which 
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Showed no need for improvement. 

LBA 14^ The data would suggest that for most of the areas 
there ie little or no need for improvement of management 
functions with the exception of training^ where there is 
a critical need to implement sound management functions 
since they are nonexistent, and organization, where there 
is a need to improve the otherwise operationally sound 
management practices. 

Johnson-0 ' Malley 

8> In all the areas where some or all the management 
functions are nonexistent, there is a need to implement 
sound management practices* 

SEA 8, This SEA has no involvement in Johnson-O 'Malley 
because in this state Johnson-O 'Malley funds go directly 
to an Indian organization, 

LEA 13, The data suggest that in the area of program 
management, there is a critical need to improve the weaker 
management practices. Also, since some or most of the 
management functions are found to be nonexistent in the 
areas of evaluation, dissemination, training, technical 
assistance and legislation there is a critical need to 
implement the nonexistent management practices. 
LEA 14, In the areas of dissemination, program management, 
technical assistance and organization, there is a critical 
need to improve the weaker management practices. There 
is also a critical need to implement the nonexistent 
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management practices where some or most of the management 
functions are found to be nonexistent. These areas are 
evaluation, training and legislation. 

S ^ state I 

o s: Title I 

fa o cxj 

^ S . BIA 9- Although there is a flow of Title I funds through 

g 'l^i analysis of the management functions for the 

J ^ BIA for Title I was not within the purview of CTC. 

• ^ -,H SEA 9. Evaluation and dissemination each lack some of 

0) O -P d> — ' 

O O IT) H m 

-^0)13 the management functions and are in critical need of their 

.^8 
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§»^-gtlS implementation while each of the other given areas is shown 

•p > •<r ^ 0) O . . 1. 

C)N «HjCtj Yiave operationally sound management functions with a 
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§•2 ^..H w ^ critical need for improvement of some weak practices. 
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LEA 15. The areas of program design, evaluation, dis- 
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jc: ^ " semination and training exhibit operationally sound man- 
2 w ^-5*^01 agement functions with some need to improve practice 

<y o\ 4^ «U 'O 
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43 4J ^ci cu^ weaknesses . 
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H.5 h"^ >,a) Title IV 
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So Su <i)ij BIA 9. There is no BIA involvement in Title IV/ since 

the funds for this program go directly to Indian Tribes 

c • 

I and/or organizations. 

SEA 9. There is no SEA involvement in Title IV, since 
the funds for this program go directly to Indian Tribes 
and/or organizations. 
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L EA 15 > Bach of the given areas has operationally sound 
management functions with both evaluation and technical 
assistance shown as having a critical need to improve manage- 
ment practice weaknesses while the others show only some 
or no need for such improvement • 

Public Law 874 

BIA 9, There is no BIA involvement in P. L. 874 since 
the funds for this program go directly to SEAs. 
S EA 9. The data suggest there is a critical need to 
improve the weaker management functions in the area of 
organization. In the remaining areas, since some or most 
of the management functions are found to be nonexistent, 
there is a critical need to implement nonexistent manage- 
ment practices. 

L EA 15. The data would indicate, in most areas, that 
there is a critical need to improve the weaker practices 
of the management functions, with the exception of the 
area of organization which indicated some need for 
improvement . 

Johnson-0' Malley 

BIA 9. For each of the areas there is a critical need 
to implement sound management practices since some or 
most of the management functions were found to be non- 
existent. 

SEA 9. The data indicate that there is some need to 
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Improve management functions in the areas of evaluation, 
<)iSMmination# program management, technical assistance 
and legislation. The data also suggest that there is a 
critical need to improve management functions in the area 
of program design and a critical need to implement non- 
existent management functions in the area of training 
where one or more management functions are nonexistent. 
LEA IS. The data indicate that in the areas of program 
management and organization, there is a critical need to 
improve the weaker management practices. Since some 
or most of the management functions are found to be non- 
existent in the areas of evaluation, dissemination, 
training, technical assistance and legislation, there is 
also a critical need to implement the nonexistent manage- 
ment practices. There is no need to improve in the area 
of program design. 
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APPENDIX II ' E; MANAGEMENT PROFILE OF THE 

SAMPLED SEA PLANNING UNITS 
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Introduction 

The management survey portion of the joint United 
States Office of Education (USOE) /Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) study also included the assigned Coiwnunications 
Technology Corporation (CTC) responsibility of interview- 
ing SEA Planning Directors, Officers, etc. The major pur- 
pose of such interviews was to obtain a profile of plan- 
ning responsibilities and major activities across all 
programs in operation at the SEA. The survey instrument 
was constructed in three areas: ^ 

® Self -Evaluation 

® Specific Comments/Evidence 

® General Comments/Remarks 

Two of the nine states visited did not have or could 
not locate a staff member who could be interviewed for the 
intended purpose. Each interview began with introductions 
and an explanation by CTC as to the overall study structure. 
The interviews were then conducted according to the struc- 
tured interview instrument content* The results of the 
interviews are presented belcw in the following format: 

^ Question or statement presented to SEAs 

® Response from all SEAs 

^ Comments from all SEAs 
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Findings 

!• The SEA has either a unit established to carry out 

the major responsibility for planning, or specific 

staff members to whom planning is assigned. 

Two states replied "meets our needs with no im- 
provement needed*" 

Five states answered "meets our needs; however, 
improvement is needed." Comments or suggestions 
for improvement included reorganizing to put 
staff with planning responsibilities at a level 
equal to or, preferably, higher than that of 
Program Directors. In addition, the planning 
unit should report directly to the Chief State 
School Officer (CSSO) . Some states believed 
specific procedures should be developed for 
the operation of the planning unit. 

2. Major organizational units in the agency formally 

plan their own activities and formally link their 

planning with agency-wide planning. 

Two states replied as "meets our needs with 
no improvement needed." 

Four states answered "meets our needs; however, 
improvement is needed." Comments or suggestions 
for improvement included establishing a formal 
procedure or system for linking organizational 
unit planning with agency-wide planning ♦ 

One state replied with "does not exist, but 
needed . " 

3. Specific planning responsibilities are formally 

assignee* with each major organizational unit. 

One statte replied "meets our needs, xio im- 
provement needed." 
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Pour states replied "meets our needs; however, 
improvement is needed." Suggestions/comments 
included that planning asslgxunents were made 
formally, but that planning seemed to be done 
on an informal Clet's-meet-once-in-a-irtule) 
basis. One state commented, '•We have just 
started moving in this direction." 

One state replied "does not exist and is not 
needed." Suggestions/comments indicated that 
this state did not necessarily want specific 
planning responsibilities assigned because 
of the philosophical concept that everyone 
is a planner. 

One state replied with "does not exist~bui; 
needed . " 

Within this state one staff member is recognized 
as the "planning officer" and other members re- 
port directly to him with respect to their work 
in planning. 

Two states replied "meets our needs; however 

improvement needed." 

Three states indicated "meets our needs; hoW"* 
ever improvement is needed." Suggestions/ 
comments indicated one state had a one man 
staff and his only support was the conqputer. 
In another state the staff included two pro- 
fessionals, three graduate students and two 
clerical staff members. In still another 
state the planning officer h^u the responsi- 
bility but no one reported to him concerning 
anything. 

One state answered "does npt exist and not 
needed . " Suggestions/comments * included that 
the CSSO is recognized as the "Director" and 
the "planning"role is assigned to the assis- 
tant superintendents. 

One state replied "does not exist— but needed." 
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5. The planning officer is directly responsible to 
the CSSO or to the deputy • 

Five states answered •'meets our needs with no 
improvement needed." 

One state indicated "meets our needs? however 
improvement is needed." 

One state replied "does not apply." 

6. Planning documents are approved by the CSSO and 
the State Board. 

All states indicated "meets our needs with no 
improvement needed." 

?• There is a clearly understood planning cycle in 
the agency. 

Two states replied "meets our needs with no 
improvement needed . " 

Four states answered "meets our needs; however # 
improvement is needed." ^ 

One state indicated "does not exist — but 
needed. " 

8. Compensatory Education Program goals are coordina- 

ted with, but not limited by, statewide educational 

goals for purposes of program design criteria. 

Two states answered "meets our needs with no 
improvement needed." Suggestions or comments 
indicated that one state follows the federal 
regulations and thus has no need to establish 
procedures coordinating goals. 

Three states replied "meets our needs; however 
improvement is needed." 

One state indicated "does not exist — but 
needed . " 

(Note: The seventh state interviewed was not 
asked this question.) 
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Has a state plan for education been developed/ 
implemented? 

ft 

Two states reported yes, with one state report- 
ing that it is done annually and the other state 
reporting that it was done in August, 1973. Both 
states had copies of the state plan. 

Five states said no, with one state commenting 
that directives are supplied by the state super- 
intendent. Goals and objectives have been writ- 
ten- for the directives, but the interviewee sug- 
gested that this is not a state plan. Other 
states reported that an educational plan was 
one year away from being developed. 

Has a statewide Title III Needs Assessment been 

de ve 1 ope d/impl eimen t ed ? 

All states reported yes. Two states reported that 
development was completed, but that the Needs As- 
sessment had not been implemented. One state re- 
ported that the Needs Assessment output did not 
have sufficient validity for implementation and 
the results would moreover not be accepted. 

How would you describe the influence of State Education 

plans on Federal Program Designs? 

The comments were as follows: 

None. 

® The state education plan assists in establish- 
ing priorities for Federal Progreun Designs. 

® Coordinated evaluation for all progx^ams is pos- 
sible. 

® Funds can be focused on identified problems. 

® The desires of the parents are having the great- 
est influence on Federal Program Designs. 

® Independent school districts are very autono- 
mous. Therefore change is slow and selling 
ideas to LEAs is slow. 
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Is a copy of the stat** organization charts state 



planning organization, etc., available? 
All states reported yes. 

13. Does this state have a Dissemination Plan? 

Five states reported no. Two states reported 
yes. The reported comments were that some 
states had no formal plan out, that disse- 
mination was being done and that dissemina- 
tion activities were not formally planned. 
Some states had central communication cen- 
ters or a single information specialist. 
One state had only a Title III dissemination 
plan, which was considered inadequate. 

14. Does this' state have an Evaluation Plan? 

All states reported no. Comments indica- 
ted that one state was in the process of 
establishing this plan by January 1975. 
One state had only a Title III evaluation 
plan, which was considered inadequate. 
One state reported that each progrcun 
had its own plan. Two states had stan- 
dardized testing programs for .selected 
grades. Most states agreed that a great 
need exists for a state evaluation plan, 
but time, resource and staff limitations 
have prevented any progress in this area. 

15. General Comments/Remarks 
The last portion of each interview was a general 
discussion of what each planning officer could 
offer to the CTC interviewer regarding recommenda- 
tions, suggestions, problems, success, etc., at 
all management levels. The following is a com- 
pilation of those discussions: 

° If there is duplication, of services among pro- 
grams, the cause would seem likeliest to lie 
with USOE, 
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• The state organization is coxnmitted to 
coordinating these progrsutis, but it is a 
very difficult assignment. 

^ The planning unit finds it difficult to respond 
to the varied and everchemging Indian Education 
requirements. There is simply too much varia- 
tion in legislative provisions. 

^ Many people feel threatened^ by Planning/Evalua-- 
tion/Research, but continued emphasis in tJiese 
areas is most import£mt if their fears are to 
be dispelled. Some progress is being made; 
establishing a m£magement-by-objectives system 
has already helped to change attitudes. 
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APPENDIX III 



A> FISCAL STUDY SITE REPORTS 
LEA 1 

Title I 

The basic thrust of the projects centered around four 
elementary attendance areas of the LEA within high school 
geographical boundaries. Although the scope of the projects 
may seem limited in terms of servijces available to meet the 
needs of educationally deprived children, the actual opera-- 
tion of the Title I projd^s proved otherwise. 

The selection o£ participants and target areas went 
through a highly developed procesc:. It utilized the quality 
assurance program approach (see attached addendum) rather 
than quantity- type operations in terms of program context* 
Funded components Included remedial reading and communication 
skills among others with this brecJcdown of program expendi- 
tures and participants: 

Category % Expenditure 

Admini9 tration 6.20 

Instruction 76 • 78 

Pupil Transportation .81 

Fi'xed Charges 14.67 

Community Services .73 

Capital Outlay .81 



100.00% 
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Klementary Elementary Elementary Elementary 
«1 *2 #3 »4 



Native 
Negro 



33.0 
27.0 
39.0 
1.0 



20.0 
6.5 

62.75 
1.75 



16.0 
13.0 
67.0 
4.0 



4.5 
3.0 
90.5 
2.0 



Caucasieui 
Other 



100.00 



100.00 



100.00 



100.00 



Examination of supporting documents for Title I expen- 
ditures showed no violation of rules and regulations. Inven- 
tory items listed in the application were sample-tested^ and 
proved to be accurate. 

Secondary schools with heavy concentrations of Native 
children were without services from Title I funds. But the 
LEA administrators stated that comparable services were 
being provided from state and local resources. The concept 
of having comparable schools cculd not be deemed applicable 
to this LEA because the cost of living was actually higher 
in this state and tended to distort comparison because of 
the many factors influencing costs. The team, touring two of 
the four attendance area facilities, was impressed by the 
classrooms, equipment and personnel of the Title I projects. 

Title IV 

This urban project was attempting to meet the special 
r needs of Natives in the school district in many ways. The 
team received a detailed explanation of all educational 
materials developed; interviewed progreun personnel to de- 
termine their role with the Native community; and examined 
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accounting records based on the Title IV instrumentation* 

The Title IV program met many and broad needs of 

the Natives by implementing the following projects: 

^ Cultural Enrichment Day Camp for Native 
elementary students was contracted out to 
non-profit organizations, one of which is a 
Native corporation. 

® Another component was directed at elementary 
students by providing teacher aides for class- 
room activities including a tutoring com- 
ponent to assist secondary students in the 
classroom curriculum. 

^ A career education and a self-image enhance- 
ment component provided opportunities that 
would otherwise not be available to Native 
students. 

-The self -enhancement project provided for Native 
resource persons to visit and relate to Native students in 
subjects such as arts and crafts. Native lanaguages, oral 
history and Native music. The lurbam Native students, on 
the other hand, were given the opportunity to visit Native 
villages and experience the atmosphere of a rural setting. 
The career education component was an education model de* 
signed to introduce elementary Native students to the vari- 
ous functions of the business world* A student corporation 
served as the mechanism through which funds were channeled, 
with the students "role-playing" various positions of the 
organization. 

Other activities included publication of educational 
material that wa5 available as resource aids to classroom 
teachers. Native Olympics were funded along with Native 
student clubs on the secondary level. 
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The team examined approximately 14*8 percent of Title 
IV expendittires for adequate documentation and compliance 
with Title IV rules and regulations. No serious violations 
of accounting principles nor non-compliances with Title IV 
regulations were discovered. Student ethnic groups within 
LEA i included: 



Ethnic Group Students Percent 

Caucasian 28,965 87.1 

Negro 998 3.0 

Native 2^408 7.3 

Other 878 2.6 



Based upon the above figures and a finanoial examina- 
tion/ the team concluded that the LEA is implementing an 
outstanding program with available federal resources (18*7 
percent) to bring into reality the special educational 
opport\inities for the Natives. 

JOHNSON-O'MALLEY 

LEA 1 did not receive any funds from the Johnson^ 
O'Malley program. 

P. L. 874 

The accountability for P. L. 874 fxinds was aivided 
among two or three major departments of the LEA. The 
Educational Services Department was responsible for ail 
data relating to pupil accounting with the Department of 
Finance responsible for all cost expenditure information. 
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Internal control was both between departments and within 
each department. 

Both departments utilized electronic computers in 
data extraction and program planning which in turn made 
the accounting more expedient in terms of cost and ef- 
ficiency. 

Membership survey data were test sampled relating to 
P. L. 874 claims. Examination snowed no exceptions. The 
team noted that approximately 70 percent of the claims were 
submitted on the basis of students whose parents are on 
active duty with the armed services. No significant amount 
of claims were submitted based on the attendance of Natives 
in the X#EA. 

TVE ADOEh/DU/A Quality Assurance Program is basically a 
technique for monitoring an on-going program and assuring 
that the program gets the maximum benefits from its various 
inputs. Every program is, first of all, based upon certain 
needs. If there is no need, then the program should not be 
in existence. When Southwest Cooperative Education Labora- 
tory is implementing the Oral Language Program and/or the 
Reinforced Readiness Requisites Program, we assume that there 
is a need for these programs to be in the schools. It then 
becomes the objective of these progreons to meet these needs. 

The needs were defined previously by a group of educa- 
tors in the districts when they assessed the problems and 
decided to use the Oral Language Program and/or the Rein- 
forced Readiness Requisites Program as a technique to 
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remedy existing situations. Once the needs have been 
defined, the entry level of the participants is defined. 
This is determined by the teacher's judgment, perhaps by 
the SWCEL Test of Oral English Production, or other assess- 
ment measures which may be applied to the students. The 
contrast of the entry picture to that which appears at 
the close of the school year should be due, primarily, to 
the program that has been used. It then becomes the goal 
of the program to move these children from a specified 
entry behavior to a desired terminal behavior. There are 
certain techniques, or teacher behaviors^ which make this 
movement possible. The more the desired teacher behaviors 
are used, the more likely that the desired terminal stu- 
dent behaviors will be reached. 

Similarly, the less the desired behaviors are used 
by the instructing teachers, the less likely the students 
will be to exhibit the desired behaviors at the end of the 
year. It is the task; then, of the Quality Assurance 
Specialist to implement various techniques to make certain 
that the desired teacher behaviors are, in factr used as 
much as possible. 

Quality Assurance never attempts to repair broken 
parts, rather, through a series of preventive maintenance 
techniques, it attempts to alleviate anticipated breakdowns. 
It is the same thing as purchasing a new automobile and 
taking good care of it; changing the oil, rotating the tires, 
making sure that the battery and radiator have the proper 
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levels of fluid in them, etc. The Quality Assurance 
Specialist performs the same task with the Oral Language 
Programs and/or the Reinforced Readiness Requisites Program 
that the garage mechanic performs on an automobile. 

It is the technique for performing this preventive 
maintenance that makes the Quality Assurance Program unique* 
That iS/ the program developer specifies exactly what be- 
haviors lead to student success. It is then the job of the 
Quality Assurance Specialist to make sure that these various 
techniques are being impleraented by the teacher. The Quality 
Assurance Specialist does NOT set the standards of behavior, 
but merely looks to see whether or not the are being met. 

The teacher's behavior may be specified as either 
goal-directed (that which greatly enhances the probability 
of the students' demonstrated desired terminal behavior) or 
random behavior (that which does not have a proven relation- 
ship to desired terminal student performance) . The Quality 
Assurance Specialist then attempts to have the teacher use 
as much goal-directed behavior as possible. The teacher 
behavior is monitored by observation schedules in a class- 
room visitation situation. 

Other situations are also set up to enhance the 
teacher's views of desired beha\iors. Two of these are 
in-service meetings and presentation of test results to 
the teacher. It is obvious that the teacher cannot do an 
adequate job, if she does not understand the rationale be- 
hind the various techniques and programs that are being 
used and if she does not have feedback as to which of the 
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techniques are most effective. The Specialist assists 
in using goal directed behavior. 

The Quality Assurance Specialist can help the teacher 
implement maximiom teaching strategies more easily than can 
the person who is the instructional leader of the building. 
The instructional leader does not usually know the specific 
aims or goals of the Oral Language Program and has not had 
the training in their implementation and use. It is then 
the role of the Quality Assurance Specialist to make certain 
that the program is going smoothly and to account for the 
operation of the program in the local school district. The 
Quality Assurance Specialist operates in a preventive main- 
tenance function, alleviating future problems which might 
exist by proposing solutions well in advance. 

The goal of the Quality Assurance Program is to 
maximize program output. This means getting the most for 
the dollar invested by the Federal Government in the pro- 
gram, by the district in the teacher training programs, 
and ultimately, by the local taxpayer. The maximum output 
is defined as the ability of the student to enjoy school by 
•■gaining a better understanding of himself and his oral 
English abilities. Other residual benefits become improved, 
such as the teacher effectiveness due to the training 
techniques. The fact that these training techniques are 
reinforced periodically reduces their chance of extinction. j"- 



■••The discussion of the Quality Assurance Program was 
taken from the LEA's Title I application for the 1973-74 
school year. 
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LEA 2 

This State school eyatem was created as an independent 
state corporation for the provision of public educ tion in 
the xmorganiased local goverxmental units. Exclusive manage- 
ment and contrpl of all matters rests with the board of 
directors for the corporation consisting of nine members 
appointed by the governor of the State, The board of direc- 
tors is empowered to develop a philosophy of education, 
principles and goals for the system. It also selects and 
employs the superintendent , approves the employment of 
school personnel and establishes salaries for the certified 
staff. The board also promulgates rules and regulations 
covering organization, policies and procedures, submits an 
annual operational budget, establishes, maintains, operates, 
discontinues and combines schools where it considers necessary, 
provides for school equipment and pays tuition costs of 
secondary students living in areas where high school pro- 
grams are not available. 

The school system administers the educational *^^rogram 
for 125 rural communities and six military installations 
in 22 regional administrative areas and offices across 
the state. The operation and instruction in each school is 
guided by a local advisory school board elected by the 
community. Supportive services are offered by the state 
school system, the State Department of Education and other 
state agenc.^^es. 
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The target areas consist of XI different geographical 
regions across the state. Aid for Dependent Children is 
the source of data used for determining the nxaitiber of children 
from low-income families. An application is submitted from 
each geographical region for more than one of the 125 atten- 
dance areas. For example Region 3 includes the following 
schools ; 



No- of Students Students from Low- 

Enrolled Income Families 



School 1 39 22 

School 5 45 23 

School 6 141 62 

School 7 140 55 

School 8 79 44 

School 9 ' 57 38 



Based on the source data reviewed, 64.8 percent of 
the 125 attendance areas would qualify as eligible low- 
income districts. 

With an estimated number of children enrolled in the 
School System at 17,847, approximately 57.3 percent are 
listed as attending on-base schools located on military 
installations and are not considered being from lov/-income 
families. The number of low-income students in the state 
school system averages 17.5 students per school* The 
state requires a minimum of eight students before a school 
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can be established. The state staffing formulas, v;hich 
determine state aid, are shown below for classrooiu teachers: 



Elementary Classroom Teachers (Grades K-8)* 





Allowable 


No. enrolled when addi- 


Enrollment 


No. Teachers 


tional staff considered** 


8-24 


1 


1.5 at 20-24 


25-39 


2 




40-59 


3 


Third at 45 


60-79 


4 


Ponrt*h n't 70 


80-99 


5 


Fifth at 90 


100+ 


5+ 


Wn6 Ji.\J^ c?aCn pupa.Xa 


Secondary Classroom Teachers 


. 

(Grades 9-12^ 




Allowable 


No. enrolled when addi- 


Enrollment 


No. I'ecichers 


tional staff considered 


12-15 


1 




16-35 


2 


Second at 20 


36-55 


3 


Third at 40 


56-75 


4 


Fourth at 60 


76-95 


5 


Fifth at 80 


96+ 


5+ 


One for each 20 pupils 



*This schedule is also applicable to combined elementary and 
secondary enrollments when the enrollment is less than 12. 



**If teacher housing is available. 

The following table gives enrollment figures and number 
of teachers allocated by the State Legislature as for 1974 
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Enrollment 



Classroom 
Teachers 



K-8 



9-12 



9-12 



School 3** 
School 1** 
School 2** 
School 4** 



674 
39 

148 
63 



390 



52 
9 



33* 
2 
7 
4 



30* 



3 



**Selected sites for this study. 
*Include 15 special teachers such as counselors, music 
teachers, vocational education teachers, business, home 
economics, nurse, librarian, etc., for courses not con- 
sidered as required core-cur riculxim. 

The total allocation given to School #1 represents 

approximately 8.7 percent of the $110,121 consolidated 

package submitted from the area in question. The overall 

objectives stated in the application indicate that by May 

1974, 90 percent of School #1 students would demonstrate 

increased achievement in math, science, English, spelling 

and social sciences. School #3, if funded for $85,000 

and, as stated in the application, "with the intent of 

serving an individualized program for every student (368 

students) in the target population/ would use a Basic Skills 

Development Laboratory method stressing individual curriculum 

augmented with teaching centers and combined with direct 

teaching in English and mathematics. School #2 submitted 

a consolidated application covering six attendance areas 

which were allocated $82,684 and addressed and following 

supporting services: a cultural enricliment ccmponont, a 

bi*cultural component, an early childhood development com- 

ponent and individualized learning in basic skills (66.7 

percent of the total application,) 
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Documentation for disbursements were sample testea 
and verified as Title I expenditures. Survey data sup- 
porting the application were substantiated by the school 
district's files. Because school operations had ceased at 
the time of the visit, the team was physically unable to 
observe classroom operations. However, with a small number 
of students per school, it is possible that services are 
being provided unintentionally to students other than low- 
income children. 

The amount of Title .1 funds available for fiscal year 
1973 has been reduced by approximately $53,000 for expenses 
recorded in fiscal year 1973 that were applicable to fiscal 
year 1972. Approximately $102,000 of expenditure^ were 
disallowed because they were not considered within the 
Title I rules and regulations. The LEA administrators are 
currently disputing these disallowances of the Title I 
Program. 



Title IV 



The Title IV application was a consolidated proposal 
which represented all Natives in the unorganized state 
governmental units. The program is administered through a 
centll state school system office with the regional admin- 
istrative officer providing supporting service to the schools 
Within the regions. Input from the Natives comes through a 
Regional Native Education Committee, which in turn elects one 
member to serve on a State School System Federal Advisory 
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Board. The Federal Advisory Board then provides recommenda- 
tions to the state school system administration concerning 
the contents of the Title IV program. 

The application says: "This Board met on May 29, 1973 
to make recommendations to the State School Administration 
on this proposal. Although a quorwa was not present due to 
the extensive travel involved r other members were contacted 
by telephone and concurred with the recommendations". 

The team believes this violates Sec. 186.13 - Approval 
of Applications / which states that, at a minimumr one public 
hearing should take place before an application could be 
submitted. 

These recommendations were given for Title IV projects 

and activities: 

Community-school coordinators for all regions 
should participate in this program. 

^ Educational material and support services for 
Native studies should be developed. 

^ Educational training and planning for regional 
personnel should be developed. 

Educational training for para-professionals 
should be provided. 

Grants or mini-grants should be considere^i ^to 
rural schools who do not have access to federal 
resources . 

The LEA 2 Central administation developed a proposal 
based upon the above recommendations and then allocated 
approximately 80 percent of the total funds to the regional 
offices. The breakdown of the allocation of funds is shown 
below: 
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Recipients 



Percent 



Amount 



LEA 2 Central Office 
LEA 2 Regional Offices 
Native Rural Schools 
Total 



20 $163,688 
32 261,688 
48 392,849 

$818,436 



The funds given to the Native Schools were then allo- 
cated to the selected regions on a pro-rated basis of the 
total number of Native students in regional schools. The 
project areas included in this study are detailed below. 



Region 




Schools 


Native Students 


Region 
Region 
Region 


#1 
#2 

#3 


10 
6 
7 


1,112 
291 
595 



The team questioned the arbitrary administrative 
portion (20 percent) of funds which the central state 
office receives. This seems to be an excessive amount for 
indirect costs. An audit report through June 30", 1973, 
stated: "Although the (State System) was established as an 
independent state corporation, it has continued to utilize 
the state Department of Administration for certain services" 
Various services provided by the divisions of the state 
government have not been billed to the state school system. 
For fiscal year 1973, the amount attributable to such ser- 
vices was computed by the Alaska State Department of Adminis- 
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tration as $511^000. Despite this amount records were 
examined which show that state school system central personnel 
also receive funds from the Title IV administrative component. 

Johns on-0 ' Mai le y Funds 

During the fiscal year 73-74 the Johnson-O'Malley Pro-- 
^rrtms in this state were administered by the following organ- 
izations through contracts with the BIA Area Offices: 

° Corporation #1 
° Corporation #2 
° Corporation #3 
° LEA 2A 
° SEA 1 

Two of these corporations plus the other two contrac-- 
if 

tors were awarded contracts to provide educational services 
and programs to Natives throughout the state. The state- 
wide Johnson-O'Malley Review Committee (JOMRC) is comprised 
of a representative from each of the Native Regions. It 
was created on the recommendation from the State Board of 
Education to "maximize ^'ativc input" for Johnson-O'Malley 
Programs. 

The duties and responsibilities of the committee are 
as follows: 

° Policy making for the administration and 
distribution of Johnson-O'Malley funds. 

Advising the BIA on the needs and priorities 
for the Johnson-O'Malley funds. 

° Reviewing applications for Johnson-O'Malley 
programs which in turn will provide the 
basis on which the JOMRC will make their 
program funding decision for fiscal year 
1975. 
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An examination of available documents states in the 
regulations for the BIA Office Sec. 33.5 - General Require- 
ments for Contracts: "To become eligible to participate 
in contract funds a state shall formulate a plan for the 
distribution of contract funds to local school units, which 
* shall be acceptable to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
or his authorized representative". However/ dt could not 
be determined if the BIA interpreted this section as apply- 
ing to profit and non-profit corporations awarded prime 
contracts rrom the area office. No plan of distribution 
was available or found at the time of the team visit. 

A prime contract was awarded to Corporation #2 to 
provide a foreign studies program for 100 Native students 
to include three months in Europe. An analysis revealed 
the following approved budget for this foreign studies pro-^ 
gram. 





Salary 
8-10 Mos. 


Fringe 
Benefits 


Room and 

Board 
Allowance 


Tuition 
Costs 
1st & 2nd 
Semester 


Total 


Director 


$17,500 


$1,750 


$ 6,200 


$ - 


$ 25,450 


Assistant 

Director (2) 


15,300 


1,530 


8,000 




24,830 


Group Leaders 
(8) 


32,000 


3,200 


14,400 




49,600 


Students (100) 






180,000 


50, 120 


230,120 




$64,800 


$6,480 


$208,600 


$50,120 


$330,000 
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Room, board and travel expenses in, Europe were $4,500 
for the director and $900 to $1,800 for each of the assistant 
directors, group leaders and students. >\ll were in Europe for 
the sane length of time. The contract specified that the 
students receive funds for extra-curricular activities at 
the rate of $100 per student per school year ($10,000) and 
$20 per month per student for nine months ($18,000) for 
spending money. Upon completion of the foreign studies pro- 
gram, the (100) students shall receive their high school 
diploma . 

Other prime contracts included a counseling project 
awarded to Corporation #3. Also, a project for a "Cottage 
Style: Boarding Home Program" to SEA 1, a remedial reading 
component and a native curriculum development component 
for high school students to Corporation #1. A pilot project 
to establish a small village high school was awarded LEA 2A. 

A breakdown of the Corporation's sub-contracts gives 
an indication of eductional activities provided by Johnson- 
0' Mai ley funds. 



Category 



Amount 



Supportive Service $ l?n'?2q 

Cultural Heritage Bilingual Programs f^S^fin 

Counseling Programs lo^'ooo 

Supplementary Educational Efforts ^A'Vcn 

Community or Local Efforts zX/lA 

TOTAL CONTRACT AMOUNT $1,534,948 



The SEA'S contract with' the BIA to provide Boarding 
Home Service for Native students exceeded 2.3 million dollars 
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The following breakdown on a geographical basis shows 
the cost and the number of students receiving benefits, from 
Johnson -O'Malley programs • 







No . Ot 




Native btuaents 


Location 




Projects 


Amount 


in Location 


Location 


#1 


8 


$1,311,741 


1,000 


Location 


#2 


5 


368,207 


1,129 


Location 


#3 


5 


1,081,775 


1,565 


Location 


#4 


3 


809,289 


540 


Location 


#5 


7 


146,718 


1,173 


Location 


#6 


7 


240,573 


791 


Location 


#7 


2 


532,771 


600 


TOTAL 


37 


$4,491,074 


6,798 



The above schedules include the state boarding home 
program listed under the appropriate location which it 
serves. Also included are all prime contracts awarded by 
the BIA; The amount does not include the administrative 
component for Corporation #1 or SEA 1. 



The team was told by a BIA representative that the 
BIA Area Finance Officer had conducted an audit of 
Corporation #1 contract two weeks before. 

In attempting to form any conclusions, the team re-- 
viewed and discussed the BIA audit findings with the 
appropriate Corporation #1 and BIA officials. The review 
indicated that violations of the various contract clauses 
were discovered in the administration of Johnson-0 'Malley 
funds by Corporation #1* But the contract also stated that 
the BIA, as a party to such contracts, is to "provide 
assistance to Corporation #1 and an accounting staff in 
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order that they can comply with accounting requirements." 
The team found that assistance was inadequate during the 
contract period because only one prior attempt by the BIA 
respresentatives was made to assist the Corporation #1 
accounting staff with accounting requirements of the con-- 
tract • 

' The team also discovered that, although the contracti 
officer at the BIA area level may have sign-off approval on 
contracts, no consideration is given two important items — 
the definition of accounting standards and contract inter- 
pretation on ambiguous clauses relating to financial re- 
porting requirements. This results in confusion between 
the contractor and the BIA Area Finance Personnel in the 
performance of their duties. 

The team could not determine criteria for awarding 
Johnson--0*Malley funds. But, as a minimum, the following 

clause referring to the allocation of funds was in each 

« 

prime contract: 

a) have eligible Native children attending schools 
possessing one-fourth or more degree of Indian, 
Aleut or Eskimo blood, 

^ b) maintain standards of educational service equiva- 
lent to those by the state, 

c) levy school taxes at a rate not less than the 
average for all similar type school districts in 
the state. 

P. L. 874 



of a 38 million dollar annual operating budget. The state 



P. L. 874 contributes approximately 51.7 percent 
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school system accounting records are maintained by the state 
based on accounting principles which differ' in some respects 
from generally accepted accounting principles applicable to 
local and state school systems. 

Revenues and expenditures are accounted for on a "pro- 
gram year" basis with an encumbrance system which allows for 
an accounting approximating the accrual basis, with the 
following exceptions: 

^ The date delivery of a purchase is requested* 

^ The date travel is scheduled to commence on a 
travel authorization. 

^ The date service is scheduled to commence on a 
contract for professional services. 

State Statute Sec. 14.08.120 provides that: 

"All funds appropriated by the legislature 
for the operation of state-operated schools 
shall be paid by the Department of Administration 
upon requisition by the director of state- 
operated schools. These funds shall be made 
payable to the board of directors and shall 
be deposited in the school fund of the board 
of directors. The amount received may not be 
transferred to any other fund unless author- 
ized by the board of directors and state 
law." (1 ch 46 SLA 1970) 

According to the legal counsel for the state and the 
state school system, fund balances or deficits do not revert 
to the state under existing statutes. The Department of 
Administration, however, continues to treat the state school 
system in accordance with rules applicable to other state 
governmental agencies and insists upon reversion of fund 
balances to the state. Thus, there appears to be no incen- 
tive for state school system administrators to practice 
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budgetary management policies. On the other hand, because 
of the legal and administrative structure of the state 
school system, any deficit is automatically absorbed by the 
state if ?• L. 874 funds are insufficient to cover all 
general operating expenses. 

During the fiscal year 1973, the State Department of 
Education withheld $1,200,000 of P. L. 874 funds for which 
the state school system made application and should have 
received for school operations, • An explanation given by 
state school system administrators during the on-site visit 
held that the funds withheld by the state supported the 
cost of education for students attending organized school 
districts but living in a geographical area which is within 
the jurisdiction of the state school system. The reimburse- 
ment method by which the organized districts receive such 
funds is included within the state aid program. 

The team v/as not able to determine that the organized 
school districts did in fact receive, in addition to regular 
state aid, additional P. L. 874 funds from the state, and 
whether or not the organized school districts were also sub- 
mitting claims for the same students as the state. The 
audit firm, which conducted an examination for the year 
ended June 30, 1973, concluded that the 1.2 million dollars 
was sufficient material tf# ''issue an adverse opinion. It 
saiu that the state school system general fund was not in 
conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
applicable to local and state school systems. Its examina- 
tion did not extend to the disbursement of the 1.2 million 
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dollars by the State Department of Education. 

The team was of the opinion that in view of the above 
related facts r the state school system may be in violation 
of P. L. 874 rules and requlations Sec. 5{a){2)r which 
states : 

"No payments may be made during any fiscal 
year to any local educational agency in any state 
which has taken into consideration payments .under 
this title in determining the eligibility of any 
local educational agency in that state for state 
aid, or the amount of that aid, with respect to 
free nublic education during that year or the 
proceding fiscal year, or which makes such aid 
available to local educational agencies in such 
a manner as to result in less state aid to any 
local educational agency v;hich is eligible for 
payments under this title than such local educa- 
tional agency would receive if it were not so 
eligible. ** 

In consideration of the percentage of outside revenue 
that is derived from P. L. 874 to support the general fund 
operations in the state school system, the team recommends 
the responsible ^federal agencies pursue follow-up action to 
clarify the use of federal funds in these circumstances. 
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lea's 3 AND 4 



Title 1 

LEA 4 has implemented a program for teaching English 
as a second language. The method used to implement the pro- 
gram was teaching the English language by training teachers 
and aides, providing technical use of equipment for rein- 
forcement and reducing the ratio of students to adults in 
teaching components. 

This was a cooperative project between LEA 4 and an 
adjoining school district which surrounds it. Therefore, it 
was feasible to enter into a joint project so that Indian 
children within the adjoining school district boundaries 
who lived closer to LEA 4 could be more conveniently served 
by LEA 4. No significant impact was found at LEA 4 in re- 
yard to Indian Education as it relates to the development, 
implementation and accountability of the Title I program* 
Seventy- five percent of the grant money went toward in- 
structional staff to implement the program. 

LEA 3 was implementing both a summer and a fall program. 
The project consisted of a remedial and an enrichment pro- 
gram to improve pupil performance in the academic areas with 
emphasis in reading and math. Approximately 80 percent of 
the Title I money was being used for instruction. Both of 
the programs at LEA 3 and 4 wore spending a majority of 
the total budget on pupil instruction. Both schools were 
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considered districts which could be regarded as having a 
high concentration of children from low-income families and 
could be approved as project areas with each district con- 
sidered an attendance area. Therefore r comparability did 
not present a problem. 

Title IV 

LEA 4 implemented an Indian Home-School Cultural- 
Curriculum Projectr primarily to improve the Indian student's 
self-imager his appreciation for school r and his desire to 
learn. In additionr the program intended to acquaint Indian 
parents with what Indian students were doing in school while 
correspondingly learning what parents were doing in education 
in the home. 

To implement the program^ a cultural center was estab- 
lished in a mobile home classroom. Vehicles were purchased 
to bring parents into the center and the school to observe 
the daily activity of teacher and student. The teacher also 
visited homes and parent meetings to observe and discuss 
parent-student relationships and cultural habits. 

The program received high praise from the administra- 
tors. The personnel in charge of the program were very 
enthusiastic toward the Title IV programs. The only signify 
*^ant finding was the fact that instructional costs were only 
26 percent of the total budget of $144, 833 r which is below 
the average for Title IV projects surveyed. Seventy percent 
of the program budget went to purchase vehicles f equipment r 
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and supplies. Therefore, the first years 's operational 
budget was spent largely on implementation costs and very 
little was spent on actual instruction. 

No violations of the rules and regulations were noted 

I 

at this site, and the administration of the funds was con- 
sidered adequate from an accounting and internal control 

point of view. 

LEA 3 implemented a "Creative School Attendance" 
project to increase attendance. It enriched the curriculum 
by coordination of physical education, assistance to the 
attendance officer, promotion of field trips and programs, 
provision of a good breakfast program and giving awards for 
perfect attendance. As at LEA 4, only a small portion of the 
budget (less than 15 percent) was expended on instructional 
costs. Fifty-six percent of the budget was expended on 
equipment and supplies, with the remaining 29 percent going 
to administrative fixed expenses and contracted services. 

This again exemplifies the high initial costs of the 
program and a limited amount on actual instruction. 

Johnson-0 ' Malley 

LEA 4 was experiencing financial difficulties not 
encountered by any other school district reviewed. It had 
within its boundaries a number of BIA elementary schools. 
The high school children were being serviced by the recently 
completed $9 million school. Through negotiations between 
LEA and the BIA, the LEA entered into a joint venture with 
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the BIA whereby the LEA would design the curriculiim and 
provide a certain number of instructors for the school. 
The school had two principals, one from the BIA and one 
from the LEA. The LEA provided all the plant operation and 
maintenance expenses and paid the BIA 30 percent of main- 
tenance and operation charges as a depreciation factor. 

The LEA received 20-25 percent of its finances for the 
72-73 school year from Johnson-O'Malley funding. This heavy 
reliance upon Johnson-O'Malley basic support could have been 
alleviated if the LEA received adequate assistance from 
P.L. 874. The school district was receiving only $430 per 
student under P-L. 874 Part A eligibility — far less than the 
school needed to meet the basic foundation programs of the 
district. The team was unable to ascertain the reason for 
the inequity. 

The ironic part is that LEA 4 did not receive its 
Johnson-O'Malley funding for 73-74. Because the school 
district had to continue to provide basic support programs, 
the school district issued warrants through the county to 
meet its expenses as they came due. The school district 
was not notified until June of the 73-74 year that Johnson- 
O'Malley money would not be available. As a result, the 
county has warrants outstanding for which they have not 
levied taxes. 

This leaves the school district with the following 
alternatives: special levy, obtaining additional aid from 
the stater or seeking some type of federal emergency finan- 
cing. What compounds the problem is that the majority of 
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tbe Johnson-O'Malley basic support money received went right 
back to the BIA in the form of operation and maintenance 
charges and to purchase the building through the 30 percent 
depreciation charge assessed by the BIA. 

LEA 3 was experiencing an identical problem with 
Johnson-O'Malley funding. Johnson-O'Malley funding centered 
around the state's distribution formula which was considered 
inequitable and based upon erroneous calculation. Johnson- 
O'Malley basic support money made up 20 percent of the 
finances for the 72-73 fiscal year with a 24 percent projected 
need for 73-74 year. Again, at this site, the P.L. 874 im- 
pact money was far less than needed to provide basic foundation 
programs. The Johnson-O'Malley funds were not so acutely 
noticed because teacher housing was obtainable in a city 35 
miles away, whereas the LEA 4 had to provide housing because 
the closest housing available was a city 74 miles away. 

Also at LEA 3, the Johnson-O'Malley funds needed for 
73-74 were not received and the LEA was not notified to that 
effect until June of 1974. Anticipating, from past experi- 
ence, that this could happen, the administration cut expenses 
sufficiently to prevent the same situation experienced by 
LEA 4. 

If Indian children were to receive benefits of a basic 
support program at these two locations, Jonnson-O'Malley 
funds would not have to be relied upon to meet basic support 
programs . 
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P.L. 874 ^ 

lea's 3 and 4 are good examples of what can happen 
when Johnson-O'Malley basic support money does not meet the 
basic needs of Indian Education and the school districts do 
not have sufficient tax base and assistance. This results 
in one school district not being able to meet its basic 
support programs and another with basic programs severely 
limited by lack of funds. 

It is also a good example of what a varying P.L. 874 
rate could do to provide basic support programs and special 
needs to Indian children. If the school administrations had 
negotiated a higher rate to meet the extraordinary needs of 
the district, the district could have fulfilled its respon- 
sibility. LEA 4, for example, could have obtained funds to 
provide housing and housing expenses for teachers coming 
to the reservation and also to transport Indian children 
within a 45 mile radius. 

The administrators at the LEA were not aware of the 
content of the rules and regulations nor the fact that the 
P.L. 874 rate could be negotiated at the state level. They 
accepted the computation the state made and looked elsewhere 
for funds for their basic support programs. Johnson-0 'Malley 
funding did not provide sufficient funds to meet the need, 
nor did Johnson-0 'Malley contractors ask why Impact Aid was 
not handling minimal basic support needs. This is an example 
of the total lack of coordination between the BIA and SEA 
administrators • 
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LEA 5 

Title I 

Project activities included remedial reading, kinder- 
garten components, mathematics, communicative arts and 
language development. These instructional activities repre- 
sented 66.56 percent of available project- funds. Supportive 
services included health, transportation, fixed costs, in- 
structional administration and Title I administrative services. 
The combined estimated cost of instructional and Title I 
administration amounted to 81.18 percent of the total appli- 
cation submitted for funding. Estimated costs allocated to 
parents amounted to 0.0023 percent of available resources-. 

No problems were evident in the LEA's compliance with 
comparability regulations for services to attendance areas. 

Title IV 

A major portion of the funds was approved for a multi- 
lingual and multi-cultural curriculum development project 
directed mainly toward the Native student population. Also 
funded were home school liaison and counseling components, a 
vocational educational component and the construction of bus 
stop shelters by students enrolled in vocational building 
trades. 

Although the construction component comes within the 
intent of meeting the education needs of Indian students, 
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the team questioned the use of funds in constructing school 

facilities with student labor under the definition of "minor 

remodeling." The regulations say minor remodeling means: 

"Minor * alterations, in a previously completed 
building, which are needed to make effective 
use of equipment or personnel in space used or 
to be used for programs or projects meeting the 
assessed needs of Indian children. The term 
may include the extension of utility lines, 
such as for water and electricity, for a point 
beyond the confines of the space in which the 
minor remodeling is undertaken but within the 
confines of such previously completed building, 
to the extent needed to make effective use of 
the equipment. The t^erm does not include 
structural additions to buildings/ building 
construction, maintenance or repair." 

Approximately 8.46 percent of the resources was avail- 
able for parental activities and costs. 

LEA 5 school district received approval to begin a 
Title IV program on July 11, 1973, pending receipt of a re- 
vised budget to be submitted by the LEA. A revised budget 
was submitted and approved by OE/HEW on September 10, 1973, 
funds to be released upon request by the LEA. As of 
April 30, 1974, the budget reports showed the following: 

Approved Title IV Budget $590,826.00 
Title IV Grant Expenditures 65,211. 00 

Unexpended Balance $525,615.00 

Many outstanding purchase orders and vouchers were 
on file during the on-site field visit by the fiscal team. 
Examination of the records in great detail showed poor 
utilization of grant resources due to inadequate fiscal 
planning and/or program coordination and communication with 
program personnel. A questionable component of the Title IV 
program loft unaddressed at the end of the field visit con- 
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cerned the funds budgeted for the school lunch. Although 

both the Parent Advisory Board and School Board approved the 

use of Title IV funds for this component, federal approval had 

not been received from Washington, D.C., as of May 30, 1974» 

The team listed the following justifications, as stated in the 

Title IV proposal: 

The price of staples within the school 
district has increased above the reim- 
bursement increases. 

U.S.D.A. commodities are not available 
within the district. 

"Due to the fact that most of the meals 
served in the school program in this 
district are free or reduced, approxi- 
mately 78 percent must continue to be 
free or reduced. Assurance of funding 
required if the normal quality and 
quantity of food is to be served." 

It would permit a wage increase for 
employees in the school lunch depart- 
ment, many of whom are parents of 
Indian students within the district. 

The team also noted, based on the audit report, that 

approximately 59.3 percent of the revenue to support the 

entire cafeteria fund was from the federal lunch program. 

Portions of the remaining balance came from Johnson-0 'Malley 

/ 
/ 

and Title I. A comparison of previous years' cafeteria 
funds would have to be made to determine whether or not 
existing resources are being supplanted. 



Johnson-0 'Malley 

Approximately ten attendance areas are provided with 
a comprehensive full-day kindergarten component. Other 
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components include a communication skills system labr TALK 
Centers (Teaching Activities and Language to Kids) r in-- 
s^ructional aides r a counselor and a health component. 
The following is a breakdown of resource allocations by 
component : 



Kindergarten 26.60 percent 

Communication Skills System Labs 14.47 

TALK Centers 2.65 

Instructional Aides 23.76 

Health Programs 12.27 

Parental Costs 8.69 

Supplies and Travel Costs 7.75 

Administrative Costs 3. 81 



100.00 percent 

Hie only non-educational component in the Johnson-O'Malley 

application was the Health Services pro jectr . involving a 

total of 27 Health Aides for a total component cost of 

$104 r 118. The work program provides that aides will provide 

individual assistance and care in the 
treatment of nuisance diseases; 

visual care and correction; 

referrals for medical and dental care; 

instructions and assistance in personal 
hygiene; 

supervision of individuals going to a id 
from hospitals and clinics on an outpatient 
basis* 

The question here is whether or not health care in 
these circumstances is a basic support responsibility of the 
Stater the county school district^ the BIA or the Indian 
Publich Health Service. 

The justification of the work program states: "Health 
aides will be employed to provide personal health services 
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in the elementary and secondary schools enrolling signi- 
ficant niimbers of Johnson-O'Malley students." Defining 
where the ultimate responsibility for health care lies will 
determine whether or not this can be an audit exception* 

P>L> 874 

Documentation of claims on the application were sample- 
tested and cross-referenced with the LEA's files. The LEA 
administrators thought that both negative and positive 
effects of absenteeism on ADA should be considered in cal- 
culating the formula. This would be done by rewarding those 
LEAs with a decrease in absenteeism and penalizing those 
with an increase in absenteeism. All administrators con- 
sidered the current funding too low to meet basic educational 
needs of the LEAs. 

Other findings at the LEA regarded a legal suit against 
the State of New Mexico concerning the formula utilized to 
deterniine financial aid to the school district. 
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Title I 

The majority of available resources under the Title I 
programs wa^ directed at servicing the children in kinder- 
garten classes located at four attendance areas. Other 
project activities were aimed at improving the reading 
ability of students in grades one through nine at eight 
different elementary attendance areas. Suppprtive services 
were evident from Title I funds in the areas of guidance 
and counseling and transportation. 

The LEA had two attendance areas that were in violation 
of Sec. 116.26(a) of the Title 1, ESEA regulation concern- 
ing comparability of services in the previous school year. 
Every effort was being made by the LEA to provide comparable 
services in those two attendance areas in the current school 
year by redeploying staff and resources. The LEA administra- 
tor of Title I felt the criteria utilized by the state along 
with the reporting format did not give adequate weight to 
staffing patterns and teacher-pupil ratios. 

The Title I administrator stated that parental involve- 
ment was included in the Title I projects. Documents, 
minuteSf applications^ etc.f on file at the LEA administra- 
tion office verified his statements as to compliance with 
Title I rules and regulations. The combined cost of instruc- 
tional and Title T administration amounted to 6.6 percent of 
the total application submitted for funding. 
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Title IV 



Under tlfis act an industrial arts class, auto mechanics 
class, remedial reading component and one secondary ^guidance 
counselor were funded. Approximately, 6.68 percent was al- 
located for administrative personnel. Although the LEA 
had not approved the indirect cost rate at the time of sub- 
mitting the application for funding, an indirect cost rate of 
3.20 percent was approved March 21, 1974 by the LEA. 

Another finding involved statements given by the dis- 
trict superintendent concerning the Title IV and Johnson- 
O'Malley programs operateri by the school district. He stated 
that both programs included only Indian students and that all 
budgeted items in both Johnson-O'Malley and Title IV were 
being used exclusively for Indian children. 

Upon examination of the accounting records and the 
approved budget, the team noted that five overhead projectors 
were purchased with Title IV funds. Because the team arrived 
on-site during the last day of school, it was not able to 
verify his. first statement but it visited School #1 facilities. 
The Title IV classroom facilities inspected were the mechani- 
cal drawing classroom, the remedial reading room, and auto 
mechanics classroom. This included all facilities being 
utilized by Title IV projects. During the visit, the five 
newly purchased projectors were not present or visi»-le. Both 
the auto mechanics and the mechanical drawing instructors 
said they had no need for nor had received any projectors 
during the period of the Title IV project. No available ex- 
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planation could be obtained from School #1 officials as to 
the location of these projectors. 

Johnson-0 ^Malley 

Under this program r emphasis was placed on remedial 
reading and math in grades 1 through 12 with teacher aides 
supplementing five different elementary attendance areas. 
The above activities represented approximately 52 percent 
of available resources. Amounts allocated to administration 
amounted to 7.34 percent with no funds provided for any 
parental costs or activities. 

The superintendent stated that Johnson-O'Malley was a 
problem in financial management due to the sub-contract pro- 
cedure employed by the Tribal Councils who contracted from 
the aiA. Segregation of students in the Johnson-O'Malley 
program caused resentment among taxpayers who were parents 
of non-Indian children. He felt that if the federal govern- 
ment is going to fund Indian Education programs, such as 
Johnson-O'Malley, Indian people should be given control of 
their own schools to avoid the above conflict. He felt that 
the advisory board of Johnson-O'Malley should not dictate to 
a legally elected school board. 

The director of Indian programs mentioned that the 
cost-reimburseable procedure used to draw Johnson-O^Malley 
program funds created a cash 'flow problem because county 
school board funds had to be used for such programs until 
Johnson-O'Malley funds became available. Hencq^ the Johnson- 
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O'Malley funds merely reimburse the county school board 
funds. He and the superintendent stated that the HEW 
Consolidated Program Information Report was a duplication 
of efforts in the data required to be submitted to Washington r 
D. C. 

P>L> 874 

The LEA administrators felt that P. L. 874 was the most 
efficient type of grant-in-aid program. They felt that un- 
necessary red tape was eliminated in the application process 
and this was very expedient for the administrator. They felt 
that more direct funding such as Title IV, with non-categorized 
aid such as P.L. 874 r could serve the LEA's in a financially 
efficient and effective manner. 

The only exception found in the P.L. 874 program was 
that the me):nbership survey sheet was outdated. A membership 
survey on the application was dated October 20, 1972 for the 
current 73-74 school year. The P.L. 874 administrator stated 
that a new survey would be undertaken during the fall of 1974. 
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LEA 7 

Title I 

t 

Presently r Title I funding is handled through the 
Federal Projects Division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. State requirements for accountability of Title I funds 
say that separate accounting records be maintained for each 
Title I program. No effort has been made to re-program re- 
maining prior years' fund balance into the subsequent pro- 
gram year. As a result r at the time of the review ^ separate 
accounting records for seven different Title I programs were 
being maintained. 

Such a procedure appears to create excessive clerical 
effort. A more realistic approach would be to re-program 
carry-over fund balances into the new program year through 
approved budget amendments f thus transferring the repro- 
grairaned funds into the current year for use in current program 
needs. Once the Title I program has been audited by the 
state or by an independent public accountant f no purpose 
is served by reopening the program year for subsequent changes 
such as sale of equipment which was purchased in a prior 
program year. 

In addition f accountability of program fund balances 
will be better maintained if the control of fund balances 
is on a continuing basis. Such a procedure provides the 
State Department of Education with a continuing up-date 
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account of carry-over funds available on a combined state 
basis. Such amounts are documented in current program fi- 
nancial reporting and further documented by audit of Title 
I programs on a current and continuing basis. 

Title IV 

On June 5, 1973, an application for Title IV funds was 
submitted for a 12-month period beginning August 10, 1973. 
In addition, the school district had not received final pay- 
ment under the Title IV grant as of June 4, 1974. The late- 
ness of fund application and approval resulted in an inability 
to hire qualified personnel for the programs. School dis- 
tricts are hesitant to make salary commitments for special 
programs which could be disapproved for federal funding and 
thus require local revenues for financing. 

Johnson-O'Malley 

The IJohnson-O'Malley program provides for the purchase 
of various instructional supplies and materials for use by 
the Indian children. A limited review indicated that the 
program was being properly monitored to determine which 
students qualified for Johnson-O'Malley funds and documenta- 
tion of issuance of Johnson-O'Malley supplies received. 

P.L. 874 

As part of a House Bill amended by the state legisla- 
ture, P.L. 874 funds are considered before arriving at the 
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amount of state money distributed to each school district 
for operating revenue. This appears to be in direct viola- 
tion of the funding regulations of P.L. 874. A lawsuit is 
pending regarding the use of P.L. 874 money in the deter- 
mination of the State Equalization Guarantee Distribution. 
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LEA 8 



Title I 



Title I programs at this site, as they relate to fis- 
cal accountability, were the strongest of all sites visited* 
This is the direct result of having financial and human re- 
sources available to properly develop and implement a govern- 
ment program. The district has a planning and supporting 
services department which has the responsibility to develop 
and plan programs within the district. 

The planning begins with the calculation of target 

areas based upon the following procedures: 

. Number of students receiving AFDC times 
1 (2 in school year 1974-75) . 

. Number of students qualifying for low- 
income times 1. 

Number of students receiving free or 
reduced lunches times 1. 

The total children in these categories are totaled and 
presented as a percentage of total children in the school. 
This percentage is divided by district wide percentage to 
arrive at percentages for all schools. 

All schools included in the summary must have per- 
centages higher than the district wide percentage to qualify 
as an attendance area. This procedure is within the Title I 
rules and regulations and the district was in compliance. 
The district had considered private schools within the cal- 
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culations. 

Once the attendance areas have been defined r the 
following methods are used in allocating funds to each 
school : 

• The children in kindergarten and grades 
1-2 are graded by the teachers in various 
areas of study such as ability r knowledge r 
etc., and scored* The higher the score r 
the greater the educational deprivation* 

1 • The children in grades 4-6 are subjected 

to the same grading procedures along with 
a written test* 

. The amount of $430 per student is divided 
into the total funds to arrive at: the 
^ total number of students who can potentially 

be served* 

Funds are divided up to schools based upon 
highest scores of children in all attendance 
areas* A cut-off is made at the level 
where total students equal the maximum number 
of students who can be served* 

Comparability calculations for attendance area schools 
were not difficult for this district because it was able to 
computerize the calculation to comply with the rules and 
regulations* No review was made of data being used in the 
calculation* The result of the calculation indicated that 
compliance was being made. 

The program consisted of the following seven components. 

• Primary reading team 
Intermediate reading team 
Instructional materials center 
Basic skills center 

. Elementary math team 

• Mathematics basic skill development 
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Mobile learning centers 



Title IV 

The Title IV grant totaled $319,269 with a non-federal 
portion that included $84,504. The objective of the program 
was to substantially increase the educational opportunities 
of Indian children and to employ the talents and resources 
of Indian organizations, parents, and other individuals in 
providing educational and supportive services to Indian 
school children. 

The following breakdown of expenditures is for the 
federal portion only: 

Instruction - social worker aides 29 percent 
Supporting services: 

Pupil 18 

Parents 3 

Staff 20 

Health 6 

Transportation 5 

Administration 19 

Total 100 percent 

This program was similar to the Title I program in 
the percentage of funds used for instruction. However, it 
did not reflect the high costs of start-up at this site. It 
substituted supporting service costs. Comparisons will show 
that this site is already supplying more supporting services 
per pupil than any other site reviewed. 

Therefore, the need would appear to be more in instruc- 
tional programs than supporting services. For example, a 
number of schools in the district had a comparable percentage 
of Indian children when compared to Title I schools. However, 
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the absence of other minorities in that school did not 
provide sufficient numbers of minorities to bring it up to 
percentage needed to become an eligible attendance area. 
These Indian students were not receiving Title I funds or 
programs in spite of need. It seems that the students' 
instructional and educational needs should be met before 
supporting services are given. 

Johnson-0 'Malley 

This site did not receive any basic support or supple- 
mental funds for Indian Education. 

P.L. 874 

This site received an insignificant amount of P.L. 874 
funds which resulted from Part B eligibility criteria and 
had no impact on Indian Education. 
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Title I 

I 

Title I funding is generally directed in the areas of 
remedial math and reading programs. Several of the Indian • 
children have difficulty with the English language because 
the Native language is the predominant language in the com- 
munity. The elementary and secondary school district in 
the public school system has a high concentration of children 
from low-income families with each district considered an 
attendance area with no comparability considerations • Under 
the Title I funding # the school districts were expending an 
acceptable percentage of their total budget for instructional 
salaries and materials- 

The team noted that those children enrolled in the 
remedial mathematics and reading programs were withdrawn 
from their regular mathematics and reading classes • This 
seems to supplant, not supplement, the regular program. 

Title IV 

The public school system implemented a program to 
provide for Indian home-school coordinators and instructional 
aides to assist in reading, mathematics and general curricu- 
lum instruction programs* The school district's Title I 
program provided for programs in the same areas of basic 
mathematics and reading skills programs* 
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Accordingly, in certain areas* the Title IV program 
supplements through providing instructional aides for the 
existing Title I programs* The evaluation of the effective- 
ness of this program is difficult due to the interrelation- 
ships of this program with other existing federal programs • 

money 

Approximately 83 percent of the Title IV^was directed to 
instructional and program administrative salaries # with only 
approximately two percent allocated for indirect charges • 

Johnson-0 ' Mai ley 

The BIA has contracted with the State Office of Public 
Instruction to administer the Johnscn-O'Malley money in terms 
of approving applications for LEA funding • Projects funded 
under Johnson-O'Malley (at LEA 9) include an elementary 
science project, high school project, pre-kindergarten 
readiness program, music program and arts and communications 
project. It is the feeling of local administrators that 
funding under this program has been most useful. 

Indian students involved in the arts and communications 
program have won national awards as part of their efforts, 
further improving self-ima*je, student attitudes and verbal 
and non-verbal performance* Basically, the funds provided 
under Johnson-O'Malley are directed toward consumable supplies 
and instructional salaries. 

P.L. 874 

Survey sheets to identify students eligible for deter- 
mination of P.L. 874 funding are sent to parents for com- 
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pletion and are returned for review and correction. 
Principals submit information for the computation of average 
daily attendance. Computations of eligibility for P,L. 874 
are subseqCiently audited on an annual basis. Based on a 
review of the date of receipt of P.L. 874 funds, it is ap- 
parent that the local school district must have adequate 
resources available to meet its operating needs because 
revenues under P.L. 874 are not received until late in the 
school year* 
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LEA 10 



Title I 

As with most other Title I projects, these are generally 
directed toward grades kindergarten through sixth grade, 
where the program is most effective. The necessary accounting 
and administrative procedures under Title I funding appear 
to require excessive clerical effort. The school district 
accounting requirements are further complicated because the 
reporting periods for the Title I program are different from 
those of the state and the school district. 

The fiscal year end of the Title I program is August 
31, whereas that of the state and school district is June 
30. Accordingly, financial reporting for the school district 
and state includes expenditures for two months of the prior 
year's program and ten months of the current year's program 
in reporting total federal program expenditures. Here is an 
example of the impact of failing to close out the prior year's 
programs and transfer remaining fund balances to the current 
year: The audit of Title I funds for June 30, 1973, reported 
15 separate projects requiring recertification and reporting. 
Thus, maintaining a continuing up-date of carry-over funds 
available on a state and local level causes untenable and 
unnecessary clerical complications. 
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Title IV 



Title IV funding is directed toward the various needs 
of the Indian student, generally in the areas of remedial 
reading, home-school coordinators, music, athletic programs, 
etc. State support for education does not generally provide 
for art, music or athletic programs, or for guidance counselors 
and principals, unless the school is large enough to provide 
personnel in these capacities. Accordingly, Title IV money 
is directed to these programs where needed, even if they would 
generally be considered basic support programs in school dis- 
tricts in other states* 

In addition, existing regulations do not currently 
provide for financial budgeting to the degree required by 
other federal programs reviewed. Accordingly, financial 
budgets were generally not provided for either the Title IV 
application or siabsequent accounting records. Budgeting 
was generally limited to allocating funds to the various 
schools based on Indian attendance, with an unallocated 
percentage remaining for administrative costs. 

Johnson-O'Malley and P.L. 374 . 

This LEA did not receive funding under Johnson-O'Malley 
or P.L. 874; 
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LEA 11 



Title I 

Five schools were selected as target areas eligible for 
Title I participation. Based upon the evaluation suininary 
conducted at the end of tlie school year, it is evident that 
Title I projects are responsible for progress of educationally 
deprived children (See Sche«iule 1) • ' 

The following is a cost breakdown by expense classifi- 
cation: 

Administration $ 6/551,60 6, 95 percent 

Instruction 77/ 034 ,12 81. 76 

Fixed Charges 8/600,00 9,13 

Indirect Costs 2.0^^.7^ 2.16 

Total $94/222,00 103,00 percent ' 

Considering that Indian students comprise 34 percent 

of the 2/859 students enrolled at the LEA/ the team felt 

that the Title I programs are not receiving enough funds 

to meet the needs of the educationally deprived Indian 

students. No problems on comparability were evident 

within the geographical area of the LEA, LEA 

expenditures sample- tested on-site had adequate documentation. 

Title IV 

Apparently the administrators were loisinformed about 
the specifics of the Act and its relationship to the Johnson- 
O'Malley program. For example/ the Title IV application 
states: "In compliance with the State Department of Educa- 
tion/ Indian Education Division/ and Johnson-0* Malley federal 
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aid regulations, a public election was held April 3, 1973." 

The superintendent said that the membership of Johnson- 
O'Malley Parent Advisory Board was identical to that of the 
Title IV Parent Advisory Board. The team could not determine 
by examining available documents whether or not a public 
hearing was held in compliance with applicable rules and re- 
gulations. 

The funded projects were consolidated with the on-going 
school curriculum activities. In the arts and crafts com- 
ponent two additional staff members were employed as instruc- 
tors to supplement th^ji program. Equipment and material were 
included for all three local elementary schools in LEA 11. 
At tlie senior high level a. vocational masonry class was 
supplied with materials for the entire year. 

During the month of March, 1974, the budget was revised 
to acquire $11,450 worth of additional equipment for the 
masonry class, which included a cement-mixing truck* In the 
original application, a statement was made that the local 
board of education had begun construction on a facility to 
house a masonry training program. Because the vehicle did 
not arrive until the day before the team arrived on-site in 
July, the truck did not benefit the period for which funds 
were granted. The team also concluded that the use of Title 
IV funds under the above circumstances would not exclude 
non-Indians fron classes that are established, maintained, 
operated and specifically designed to meet the special edu- 
cational needs of Indian children. 
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Johnson-O ' MaXlev 

Again ^ documents showed cross-funding between Title 
IV and Johnson-O'Malley on various components and positions. 
Here is- a breakdown of program costs, students and assign- 
ments. (See chart at end of site). 

Parental costs (financed from carry-over funds from 
1973) represented a total of 16.21 percent of available funds 
to the LEA. 

It is evident from the above schedule that a major 
portion of Johnson-O^Malley funds are allocated to basic • 
support functions within the school districts. This would 
not violate the state plan which stipulates that Johnson- 
O^Malley funds can supplement but not supplant local and 
state funds. The team did not come across any documents 
supporting a needs assessment by the local school adminis- 
trator and the PAC for Johnson-O^Malley. 

In addition, the state plan for the administration of 
Johnson-O'Malley funds calls for a documented analysis of 
the district's financial needs when an LEA has a general 
fund surplus in excess of 10 percent of the operating budg- 
et before a program can be funded. But the team could not 
find such a plan on file at the LEA. Our calculation was as 
follows: 



Analysis of the General 
Fund Surplus per Audit 
Report for the year 
ended June 30, 1973 



$195,607 



10 percent of General Fund 
Accounts from 7/1/72 to 
6/30/73 



$145r3i4 
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Amount in Excess of 10% 



$ 50,293 



Composition of Surplus June 30, 1973 

Cash $ 30,606.94 

Investments 165,000.00 



Total 



$195,606.94 



The team concluded that the State Department of Educa- 
tion has not been monitoring, evaluating or enforcing the 
state Johnson-O'Malley plan as effectively as they should. 
Based on the above calculations, the team questioned the 
criteria for distribution of Johnson-0 'Malley funds. 

P.L. 87 4 

The funds available under this act amount to 17.43 
percent of federal funds and 3.0 percent of the general 
operating budget. Records were available to substantiate 
eligibility of pupils and were properly documented in ac- 
cordance with the provision of the appropriate School 
Assistance in Federal Areas bulletin. Pupil-parent survey 
forms and procedures being used to substantiate eligibility 
for the current year's application were adequate. The last 
federal review of P.L. 874 funds was conducted on August 10, 
1974, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1971. No federal 
examination was conducted from that time to the on-site 
visit. 
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LEA 12 



Titld I 

Funds available under this act provided approximately 
38 percent of the five million federal dollars coming into 
this LEA. This represents the largest program funded by the 
federal government in the LEA and it probably has the 
greatest influence in terms of financial impact* Approxi- 
mately 31 out of 74 elementary schools, nine out of 21 junior 
high schools and four out of ten senior high schools were 
eligible attendance areas* The estimated number of children 
who were participating in Title I projects at eligible at- 
tendance areas was 3,115 out of 66,211 students. No com- 
parability problems were evident upon examination and in- 
spection of records. 

The following is a cost breakdown of expense classifi- 
cation: 

Administration 5.05 percent 

Instruction 82. 89 

Operation of Plant 0.11 
Maintenance of Plant 0.62 
Fixed Charges 10.45 
Equi pment 0 . 88 

Total 100.00 percent 

The main emphasis of the project components v;as on communi- 
cation skills, remedial reading, math, special education and 
instructional aides. From available data and documents, the 
team found 46.50 percent of the Indian students were being 
served by Title I programs in eligible attendance areas in 
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the LEA. It was also found that the Indian students repre- 
sented only 3.7 percent out of a 20.1 percent minority stu- 
dent total in the LEA. It is evident in the Title I projects 
that the majority of Indian students were not being served 
by the funds available. 

Title IV 

The program's coordinated effort between the LEA and a 
Title IV - Part B grantee is providing counseling services 
to Indian students during school hours and after school. 
Other projects involved a comprehensive cultural awareness 
program through the school district. 

The parents have taken an active part in terms of in- 
put and objectives for the Title IV program. The parents' 
and students' comments concerning services received from 
Title IV projects bear out the observations in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

Title IV funds represent only 3.52 percent of federal 
monies available to the LEA. But they have provided Indian 
students and parents a beginning in attempting to change the 
attitudes of non-Indians towards the education process of 
Indians. It is taking a coordinated effort of the community # 
Indian parents and students who are deeply involved and com- 
mitted. The team observed that this is one of the few urban 
areas which has developed an overall model and delivery system 
in meeting the special needs of Indian students in an urban 
area. 
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Johnson-O ' Mai ley 

Although the LEA did not qualify for any funds from the 
Johnson-O'Malley program^ the program administrators feel 
the state plan is not flexible enough to permit urban LEA's 
to supplement an existing educational need. The team concurred 
with the above discussion in this particular LEA. Although 
the LEA was not eligible according to the requirements of the 
state plan, a distribution formula should be developed to 
meet "educational problems under extraordinary or exceptional 
circumstances. " 

P.L. 874 

Funds did not constitute any significant portion of the 
total federal funds received by the LEA. Out of this total an 
even more insignificant amount had any connection with American 
Indian students. For example, out of 3,216 student claims • 
filed, only eight were students whose parents were employed on 
federal properties for 1973-74. This was the nearby Indian 
Hospital. Documentation of claims was more than adequate, as 
were the required pupil survey procedures. 
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LEA'S 13 AND 14 



Title I 



At both locations^ Title I funds were reviewed. At both 
locations the PAC decided remedial reading and math were the 
areas to be covered by Title I program projects. Both school 
districts were confronted with the problem of timing of Title 
I funds. The administration received their funding level 
sometime in August. This made hiring of teachers difficult 
because most good teachers have already signed their teaching 
contracts prior to August. Another problem wa5 the impractical 
guidelines as to the use of Title I personnel and both school 
districts found it difficult to meet these guidelines. 

Under the regulations, LEA l4's computation of comparability 
resulted in some schools being excluded from funding. This re- 
sulted because Head Start Centers were located in remote areas 
on the reservation and had very few students. This appears to 
be an injustice since the children who are probably the most 
educationally deprived on the reservation are eliminated as a 
target area because they are not comparable. The regulations 
should provide for the entire area being designated a project 
area and therefore qualifying all schools in the district pro- 
ject area. Regulations can be provided to adequately prevent 
large numbers of small centers from springing up on the reser- 
vation by setting up transportation criteria. 

Findings of the Title I fiscal review at these sites in- 
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dicate the following problem areas: 

Existing regulations 116.17(c) , (d) , 
(e) regarding school attendance areas 
deprive Indian children of 
Title I benefits because their area 
cannot be designated a target area. 

Funding levels are not known in time 
to obtain qualified staff. 

Title IV 

In LEA 14 y Title IV money approximated $119^000. The 
description of the project was "A Career Pre-Vocational Pro- 
gram, for junior high students and instructional aides for 
kindergarten classes on the Oiame of Tribe) Indian Reservation." 
The application provided $20,000 to be expended on equipment, 
$9,700 on supplies and $28,000 on construction, along with 
budget categories to fund instructional aides for kinder- 
garten classes. 

Of the $28,000 for construction, a substantial portion 
was used to complete the interior of a basic structure which 
was approved and funded by the school board. These expendi- 
tures are not made within the rules and regulations as ef- 
fected July 6, 1973. The regulations specifically indicate 
under the definition of "minor remodeling" that the term 
does not include structural alterations to buildings, build- 
ing construction, maintenance or repair. The remainder of 
the project appeared to be v/ithin the scope of the rules and 
regulations . 

In LEA 13, Title IV money approximated $101, ,000. The 
description of the project was to "Provide training to 
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teachers in new educational methods*" Of this amount. 



approximately $70,000 was expended for teacher stipends to 

attend workshops on ;new educational methods, testing and 

training materials, and on-site contracted services to assist 

classroom teachers and administrators in new methods. 

Findings in this review would indicate the following: 

. The training in this project included 
Indian and non-Indian teachers working 
in both BIA and public schools. The 
regulations do not specifically exclude 
or include teachers as recipients to 
benefits as outlined in Title IV regu- 
lations. The purpose of Title IV is 
developing and carrying out elementary 
and secondary school programs speci- 
fically designed to meet the special 
needs of Indian students. There would 
be some question as to whether training 
teachers in new methods meets "current 
expenditures" criteria in the regulations. 

. Training stipends were being paid to BIA 
teachers in the form of tuition payments 
at a nearby college. 

Two apparent conclusions can be drawn from site visita 

tions regarding Title IV projects funded on reservations: 

. Title IV funding on reservations having 
a high concentration of Indian students 
provides money which other programs al- 
ready or should already provide under 
other programs. 

. The definition of "special needs" in the 
regulations is so broad as to provide 
complete local discretion on expenditures 
of funds and project direction resulting 
in overlapping federal programs and pos- 
sible duplication of resources. 
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Johnson-O ' Malley 



After completing an on-site review at the above indi- 
cated locations r the team ascertained the following fiscal 
assessments. In this state ^ all funds are administered by 
Tribal Organization #1 (funds approximated $1^530,000), Of 
this amount, both sites received in excess of $100,000 each. 
Both school administrations indicated that they had ex- 
perienced difficulty in working with the Tribal organization 
in administering Johnson-0' Malley funds. 

In both counties, the school administration said that 
Johnson-0' Malley administrators were trying to place undue 
restrictions, rules and regulations on the school administra- 
tion in implementing contracts. In the case of LEA 14, the 
Tribal organizations state plan policies questioned the needs 
of the LEA to qualify for Johnson-0' Malley money, since it 
had carried over approximately one million dollars to the new 
fiscal school year. The Tribal organization felt that if the 
school district had an excess of $1 million, the special needs 
of Indian children should be provided out of such excess. In 
addition, the Indian group felt that the excess was in fact 
generated by the presence of Indian children in the district 
through P.L. 874 funds. Indian children made up 76 percent 
of the student population at this site. The school administra 
tion felt that the Johnson-0' Malley administration should not 
attempt to control the budgeting and fiscal management of the 
school district while providing approximately seven percent of 
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the total resources. 

In LEA 13, the same opinion was held. In addition, 
it was felt that the major difficulty with Johnson-O'Malley 
funds was the significant amount of record keeping and re- 
port preparation necessary to satisfy the requirements of 
the Tribal organization. 

An interesting observation can be made from LEA 13 
as it relates to the distribution formula as mandated by 
the study. Through provisions provided in a cooperative 
agreement with the BIA, LBA 13 provides instructors in BIA 
facilities within the county. The BIA provides other serv- 
ices and facilities to the public school system. This cost 
of instruction is included in the county budget under the 
instruction category. However, in computing the per pupil 
cost for the county school district, students in the BIA 
facility are not included in the ntunber of students being 
served by the school system. It would not be possible to 
obtain an accurate per pupil expenditure as long as this 
circumstance exists or an exchange of cost data does not 
take place. 

An audit was performed by the Office of Audit and 
Investigation, Department of the Interior, on contracts 
awarded to the Tribal organization by the BIA for the two- 
year period ended June 30, 1973. The auditors took excep- 
tion to approximately 62.5 percent of all Johnson-O'Malley 
funds administered by the Tribal organization. The follow- 
ing table represents a percentage breakrlown of the various 
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ca*-egories for questioning the costs of John son-0' Mai ley 
expenditures. 



Reasons for Audit Exception Percentages 



Ineligible student participation 5.26 

Basic support need not justified 63.27 
Basic support classified as special programs 13.29 

Budget variance 8.73 

Lack of supporting documents 5.10 

Carry-over balances 4 . 35 

Total 100.00 



After a thorough analysis of the above questioned 

costs in the audit, the team felt that the majority of the 

audit exceptions could have been avoided if: 

The BIA Area Office had been 
more specific in contract definitions. 
(For exconple, the difference between 
Basic Support and Special Programs , 
eligible participants to include 
college students, etc.) 

. If the BIA had established accounting 
standards and provided adequate fi- 
nancial monitoring of the contract 
activities. (For example, accounting 
system certifications before funds are 
released to contractors, an unqualified 
audit certification from independent 
public accounts of funds expended, etc.) 

If the contracting personnel and program 
personnel in the BIA were to clearly 
communicate and coordinate their intentions 
to the contractor. If this does not take 
• place, conflict and confusion develop- 
between the contractor and the financial 
auditors, with both of them attempting 
to interpret ambiguous contract language 
and discharge their responsibilities. 
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Based upon site visitations, P»L, 874 funds as deter- 
mined by state calculations fail to take into consideration 
relevant cost factors experienced by the two large reservations • 
By using the comparable district concept these school systems 
are penalized by having their particular needs reduced in the 
averaging process. The amount of funds received provides a 
major portion of basic cperation and maintenance support* The 
impact of these funds in operational terms is necessary in 
both school districts to ensure that Indian children receive 
a basic education. 
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LEA 15 



Title I 

This site was funded for ESEA Title I and Title IV, 
Part A under an application process called "CONSOLAP". This 
was the only state visited that used the consolidated appli- 
cation process for all federal funds that were being channeled 
through the SEA down to the LEA. 

Under the above concept, all LEAs use one application 
to apply for refunding on a year-to-year basis. In theory 
this should cut down on a tremendous amount of paper work at 
the LEA and SEA. A uniform coding system for identification 
of target population, funding source, needs assessment is a 
major feature of the application process. Title IV was not 
included in the above application since the SEA did not 
administer any funds received by the LEA. P.L. 874 was not 
included because of the nature of such funds. 

The main components funded under Title I included 
counseling services for grades K-12, resource rooms for 
elementary and junior high, remedial math and reading for 
senior high, summer recreation and the administration com- 
ponent. 

One exception was the duplication of effort in account- 
ing system procedures for Title I expenditures. Although 
the Title I program contributes to a centralized accounting 
system operated by t-he school district, a manual set is kept 
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by the director of federal projects personally for reporting 
purposes to the SEA and federal government. One justification 
in the administration component calls for a secretary-book- 
keeper and a fiscal clerk to perform the above duties. The 
team thought that the director's time could be put to more 
efficient and effective functions in the administration of 
the Title I program. 

The records # files and documents were examined and 
verfified for compliance with Title I rules and regulations 
in comparability requirements, eligibility documents for 
program participants, expenditures for Title I program per- 
sonnel and material, and inventory requirements. No problems 
or audit exceptions were discovered in the performance of the 
above items. 

Title IV 

The two projects funded under the Act included a voca- 
tional and cultural awareness class directed at Indian students 
in the intermediate grades. The second component included 
a pre-school class with parental involvement to improve the 
child's communcation skills. Although the program did not get 
started until November, 1973, there was not any deviation 
from the original application submitted to the OE. Expen- 
ditures amounting to 20 percent of the approved budget were 
examined in detail for documentation and compliance with Title 
ly rules and regulations. 

No violations or exceptions were discovered upon com- 
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pletion of the examination. The local administrators felt 
that in order for the Title IV program to be more effective ^ 
additional funds would have to be given to the LEA, 

A breakdown of the Title IV budget is as follows: 





Category 


Amount 


Percentage 


• 


Personne' costs 


$34,334 


59.46 




Travel 


1,750 


3.03 




Equipment 


3,000 


5.20 




Supplies 


8,263 


14.31 




Contract savings 


8,115 


14.06 




Construction " 


1,500 


2.60 




Other 


772 


1.34 






$57,734 


100.00 



Johnson-0 ' Malley 

A program for $38^759 was approved for the 1973-74 
school year. The LEA was funded to provide supportive serv- 
ices such as counseling services, an elementary resource 
room and a cultural enrichment class for Indian students. 

The amount provided was not enough to fund any single 
component but was used as a supplement to the Title I and 
Title IV programs* For example, the counseling services 
were provided with funds from Title I and Johnson-0' Malley; 
the elementary resource rooms were funded from Title I, 
Title I-Mi grant and Johnson-0 'Mai ley ; the arts and crafts 
component was funded by Title IV and Johnson-0 ' Malley . Ap- 
proximately 22 percent of the budget expenditure was examined 
for compliance with applicable Johnson-0' Malley rules and re- 
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gulations* No violations were found among the expenditures • 
The only exception we found at the LEA related to the dis- 
tribution of funds in the state Johnson-O'Malley plan of oper- 
ation. 

P,L> 874 

This program was probably the most scrutinized of the 
four involved in the study at this site. This team found 
no discrepancies among the records verifying claims submitted 
on the application and was, astonished that this LEA had been 
subject to audit by federal officials for the past 15 years 
with no major audit exceptions I 

The team concluded that/ for an LEA of this size, the 
accountability and stewardship for federal funds has been 
exemplary in the discharge of responsibility. The P.L. 874 
funds represented 27.9 percent of all federal and 5.5 per- 
cent of the total operating budget. Final conclusions are: 

The amount of federal funds from 
P.L. 874 has no relationship to 
the percentage of Indian students 
(22 percent) in the school district. 

Factors creating this situation could 
not be isolated for study. 
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I 



APPEMDIX III 



B. FISCAL CXDMPLIANCE RATINGS 



The following catpliance ratings were done by the four 
acrcountants v*o corprised the fiscal study team. Each accoun- 
tant did the ratings for the sites he visited. In the cases 
where two or more of the accountants visited one site, the 
ratings were done cooperatively. 

Part 1 of the ratings is based on generally accepted 
auditing procedures, and Part 2 is based on the rules and 
regulations of the laws being considered. The rating scale 
is as follows: 



Rating Scale : 

4 - Superior and/or Exenplary 
3 = More than Adequate 
2 - Adequate 
1 - Inadequate 
0 - Non-applicable 
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APPENDIX III 



C, FISCAL CHARTS 

CHART 1- Revenue By Source By Site 

CHART 2- Schedule of Federally Sponsored Programs 

CHART 3- Expenditures By Function By Site 



Note: On the following charts, LEA 4 is divided into 

4 (high school) and 4A (elementary school) because 
of the lea's accounting procedures and because of 
joint ventures with the BIA. 
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APPENDIX IV-A; SCALE CONTENT FOR PROGRAM QUE^TIONNAEfigj 



TABLE Al: EduKCci^ic^f^al Cv^-^ietir QiA.est'ior^y)o\ve. 



Scale No, of Items 
PSUC 2 

PRtlL 4 



TT/GEN 



27 



TT/IR 



PEMSM 



12 



PEMMI 



PEMIR 



PSFADM 



PSFPAC 



Item Content 

CFor each program) Is the program 
successful? Are you satisfied with the 
program? 

Are there texts dealing with Indians? 
Is there material dealing with local 
Indian history? Are bilingual courses 
available? Do teachers attend these 
courses? 

CAveraged across programs) Have teachers 
received training in: reading, English 
language arts, innovative teaching 
techniques, diagnosis of pupil problems, 
individualized instruction, use of 
equipment and materials, management 
techniques, dissemination techniques? 

CAveraged across programs) Have teachers 
received training in: English as a 
second language. Native American cul- 
ture, local Indian culture? 

(For each program) which of the follow- 
ing areas is emphasized in your program: 
reading (English) , math, vocational 
subjects? 

(For each program) Which of the follow- 
ing areas are emphasized in your program: 
counseling, supportive services? 

(For each program) Which of the follow- 
ing areas are emphasized in yoxir program: 
Indian language, Indian history and cul- 
ture? 

(Avera'ged across programs) Is the follow- 
ing an important factor in program suc- 
cess : administrators? 

(Averaged across programs] Is the follow- 
ing an important factor in program suc- 
cess: Parent Advisory Council/Coiranittee? 
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TABLiS Al: EDCQ SCALES (.contM*) 
Scale Ho> of Items Item Content 

PSFTCH 6 (Averaged across programs) Are the 

following important factors in pro- 
gram success: teachers, teacher 
aides? 

PSFFAM 6 (Averaged across programs) Are the 

following important factors in pro- 
gram success: community aides / 
parents? 
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App. IV-2 



TABLE A2: P^rc^/f Acl\/]sory Coy^y^*^^^ C?(Ae<;ht onyvst 
Scale No» of Items Item Content 



KNOW 



8 



T/GHN 



ACT/PF 



^CHINT 



CONTRL 



PACIWT 



SELECT 



2 
3 



MEET 



Items dealing witli having a copy of 
the law, having a copy of the Federal 
regulations, etc., understanding the 
law, understanding the regulations, 
etc. , having a copy of the program 
proposal, knowing the current budget, 
receiving copies of minutes of PAC 
meetings, and having a copy of the 
needs assessment. 

Have you received (any) training? 
How many days of training sessions? 
How helpful was the training? 

Does your committee particjLpate in: 
making needs assessments, negotiating 
contracts, planning and developing 
programs, evaluating and monitoring 
programs, hearing complaints from 
Indian students and parents? 

Items on whether the committee meets 
with: the school boards, the pro- 
fessional staff Cin general) , the 
superintendent, the principal, teachers, 
aides, and the program director. Also, 
one item on whether there is a good 
relationship between the principal and 
the committee. 

Items on participation in staff hiring, 
final decision on staff hiring, and 
general control over the program. 

Items on whether the committee meets 
with the two other committees. 

Are committee members: elected by Indian 
community in general election (score 2) , 
selected by Indian community at a meeting 
Cscore 2) , appointed by Tribal Council 
Cscore 1). Maximum score is 5, good 
score is 2. 

IIow often does your committee meet? How 
well-attended are the meetings? Do you 
receive copies of the minutes of the 
meetings? 
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TABLE A2: PACQ SCALES (cont'd.) 



PROPUB 2 

PROSUC 13 

T/THEO 3 

T/PRAC 5 

COMINT 4 

T/NHED 8 

HIRING 3 

EDSUC 1 



Item Content 

Were advertised piablic hearings held? 
Did you attend them? 

Is the program successful in your 
school Cweighting factor of 6)? Have 
the following factors contributed to 
the success (.12 items dealing with 
content, supportive services, staff, 
training, etc. ) ? 

Have you had training in the following 
areas: understanding of laws, under- 
standing of rules and regulations, 
role as a committee member? 

Have you had training in the following 
areas: program writing, needs assess- 
ment, planning, evaluation, educational 
practice? 

Does the coirauittee disseminate infor- 
mation to the commxinity by means of: 
home visits, newsletter, media, meetings? 

In which of the following areas do you 
need training: understanding of laws, 
understanding of rules and regulations, 
role as a coimtiittee member, program 
writing, needs assessment, planning, 
evaluation, educational practice? 

What criteria are used in hiring program 
staff: education., experience, knowledge 
of Indian community. 

Do you feel that the present educational 
program offers sufficient preparation for 
the future of Native American students? 




TABLI; A3: 6^5-.Mf6s C< 



Scale No> of Itejfis Item Content 

SCHINV 11 Have you been a candidate for election 

to the school board? Have you considered 
running for the school board? Can you 
name all the members of the school 
board? Are you or your spouse a member 
of the school board? Of the PTA? Have 
you attended school board meetings in 
the past year? PTA meetings? Do you 
offer recoiranendations to the school 
board? To the PTA? Do you visit the 
school Cs)? Do you offer recommendations 
to the school administrators? 

SPECP 4 Do you feel that teachers should be 

specially trained to teach Native 
American students? Do you think that 
special programs should be provided 
for Native American students because 
of language difficulties? Because of 
cultural differences? In general? 
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APPENDIX IV-B: SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS 



TABLE Bl: EDCQ SAMPLE 

LEA* 



Total Group 



Role- Group 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


1 A 

14 


lt> 


Sampl 


1 


3 


7 


0 


5 


8 


2 


0 


3 


8 


4 


3 


3 


8 


3 


4 


61 


2 


2 


1 


7 


3 


12 


5 


3 


1 


1 


6 


0 


6 


4 


1 


0 


52 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


23 


6 


17 


8 


10 


1 


0 


19 


10 


4 


5 


110 


4 


4 


2 


3 


6 


12 


1 


14 


3 


1 


0 


14 


7 


3 


1 


10 


81 


5 - 


0 


0 


0 


5 


15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


3 


0 


0 


31 


Total LEA 
Sample 


10 


12 


13 


20 


70 


14 


34 


15 


20 


11 


25 


35 


28 


9 


19 


335 



TABLE B2: TITLE I PACQ SAMPLE 

LEA 



Total Group 



Role-Group 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Sample 


1 


1 


10 


3 


3 


6 


0 


6 


4 


0 


0 


2 


5 


6 


2 


1 


49 


2 


5 


2 


4 


11 


16 


4 


1 


3 


12 


5 


23 


7 


3 


2 


9 


107" 


3 


1 


2 


0 


1 


20 


9 


0 


10 


11 


6 


0 


17 


4 


7 


2 


90 


4 


9 


1 


1 


3 


10 


2 


1 


1 


4 


2 


0 


16 


0 


1 


2 


53 


Total LEA 
Sample 


16 


15 


8 


18 


52 


15 


8 


18 


27 


13 


25 


45 


13 


12 


14 


299 



*The use of "LEA" here denotes a school district, or "SITE" in 
terms of the program study, rather than the administrative arm of that 
district. 
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APPENDIX IV B: SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS (cont'd.) 
TABLE B3: TITLE IV PACQ .SAMPLE 



LEA 

Role-Group 123456789 





1 


6 


6 5 5 


10 


2 


7 


6 12 




2 


0 


6 2 9 


12 


2 


0 


1 0 


- 


3 


1 


2 0 1 


20 


9 


0 


10 11 




Total LEA 
Sample 


7 


14 7 15 


42 


13 


7 


17 2 3 




TABLE 34 : 


JOM 


PACQ SAMPLE 






















LEA 




Role-Group 


1 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 




1 


0 


6 5 10 


10 


4 


0 


0 0 




2 


0 


6 2 4 


12 


0 


7* 


7 0 






r\ 
U 


2 0 1 


20 


Q 

y 


U 


In n 
lU U 




Sample 


0 


14 7 15 


42 


13 


7 


17 0 




TABLE B5: 


BCQ 


SAMPLE 








LEA 




Ro'le- Group 


1 


2 3 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 




Indians 


5 


10 1 


0 


5 


0 


10 12 




Non-Indians 


31 


0 10 12 


8 


5 


7 


1 17 




Total LEA 
Sample 


36 


1 10 13 


8 


10 


7 


11 29 



NOTE: LEAS 9, 12, AND 1 ARE URBAN; 



Total Groun 



10 


11_ 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Sajnole 


1 


24 


6 


2 


4 


4 


100 


4 


1 


6 


7 


0 


6 


56 


6 


0 


17 


4 


7 


2 


90 


11 


25 


29 


13 


11 


12 


246 



Total Group 





11 


12 


13 


14 


is 


Sampl 


5 


0 


0 


5 


2 


6 


53 


0 


0 


0 


4 


2 


4 


48 


6 


0 


0 


4 


7 


2 


61 


11 


0 


0 


13 


11 


12 


162 














Total 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Sampl 


2 


13 


1 


3 


3 


4 


60 


8 


6 


15 


10 


12 


9 


151 


10 


19 


16 


13 


Ib- 


13 





Group 



fi OTHERS ARE RURAL 
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APPENDIX IV-C; ANALYSIS OF PROGRAM DATA AT A SINGLE SITE 



The main program analysis was done for a combined sam- 



ferable for showing national trends # it is also of interest 
to investigate the results at a single site. This ,has been 
done for the school district at LEA 5^ State C. This site^ 
which has been classified as rural for our study^ is charac- 
terized as being part reservation and part bordertown. 

The results are presented mainly in tabular form^ with 
a minimum of discussion. It will be seen that these single- 
site results are in general agreement with the findings of 
the total-site analysis. Three special points should be 
noted in connection with the present analysis. Firsts since 
many of the scales are factual rather than attitudinal^ scale 
variance should be attenuated at any one site. This will 
tend to reduce correlation coefficients^ thereby obscuring 
relationships^ e.g.^ between program success and other scales 
Second, although 5ite 5 represents our largest sample size, 
(for the EDC and PAC questionnaires)^ the samples here are 
still too small for multivariate analysis to be valid. There 
fore^ associational findings are presented in terms of cor- 
relation coefficients^ rather than in terms of multiple re- 
gression. Third, the data at this site are particularly use- 
ful for comparing missing data rates, since respondents were 
specif icially requested here to answer all items that they 
could (rather than stressing that they should answer all 
Items for programs with which they were affiliated in some 
way) . 



pie from all 15 sites. While this type of analysis is pre- 
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The sample, as shown in Table CI, consists of respon- 
dents for the business community questionnaire, 70 res* 
pondents for the educational content questionnaire and 52 
respondents for the PAC questionnaire. Of these latter 52, 
22 are Indian PAC members; they are distributed differently 
betwp.en groups 1 and 2 depending on which program is under 
consideration. Non-Indian PAC members are used only in 
connection with Title I, so that the sample size is reduced 
for the other two programs. Note also that group 3, the 
non-Indian administrator , teachers and teacher's aides, 
is identical for the three programs. 

The business community is characterized by its strongly 
favorable attitude toward special Indian Education programs 
and by its uniformly negative opinion of the current educa- 
tional program in terms of Indian needs. The favorable at- 
titude toward Indian programs is positively related to edu- 
cational level, and negatively, but very weakly, related to 
age and involvement in school activities. 

Missing data rates on the educational content question- 
naire are particularly high for Indian teachers and Indian 
students, but are also quite high on some scales for Indian 
PAC members and for non-Indian teachers. The non-Indian ad- 
ministrators seem to be the best-informed group. 

Prvograra success, as measured by the educational content 
questionnaire, is rated highest by the Indian students and 
lowest by the Indian PAC members; this result holds for all 
programs. Program relevance to Indian needs is also rated 
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highest by the Indian students, tut the low group here is 
the Indian teachers* Among the other findings of this type, 
the most striking is the low rating of the Indian teachers 
on the teacher training scales, particularly in comparison 
to the ratings given by both the Indian PAC members and the 
non-Indian administrators. 

The main correlate of program success for the Indian 
sample is good teaching. Indian-related predictors of suc- 
cess (training, program emphasis and PAC influence) generally 
have a negative effect. For the non-Indian sample, the re- 
sults are quite different: teacher training, both Indian- 
related and general, is most important for the Title I pro- 
gram; program emphasis, in all three areas, and PAC influ- 
ence are most important for the Title IV program; and for 
the Johnson-O'Malley program none of the predictive scales 
seems to be important. The success ratings for the three 
programs are strongly interrelated, and all three of these 
success measures are positively related to general educa- 
tional relevance. These results hold for both the Indian 
and the non-Indian samples, but are stronger for the former. 

Missing data rates for Title I and Title IV PAC opera- 
tions are low for the Indian members of those PACs and 
quite high for other Indian PAC members and for non-Indian 
administrators and teachers. For Johnson-O'Malley PAC op- 
erations, the Indian members themselves are apparently not 
well-informed, while the non-Indian administrators and 
teachers are better informed. Note also that for Title I 
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there is no particular difference between missing data rates 
for Indian members and for non-Indian members. In terms of 
particular scales^ the most prominent finding here is the 
general lack of information on how PAC members are chosen 
and on the level of interaction among the three PACs. 

Program success ^ as measured by the PAC questionnaire, 
is rated at about^Jzhe same level by the various groups with- 
in a program; this level is highest for the Title I pro- 
gram. General educational success, however, gets a very 
high rating from Indian Title I PAC members and a very lov/ 
rating i.'rom Indian Title IV PAC members. Comparison of 
scores for Indian and non-Indian PAC members for Title I 
shows that the non-Indian members report more training, 
more interaction with other PACs, more interaction with the 
community (in terms of dissemination) , but less interaction 
with school personnel. On the other scales, the two groi;ps 
have about equal mean scores. Comparison of Indian PAC mem- 
bers* scores with those of non-Indian administrators and 
teachers reveals, for Title I and Title IV, only the general 
result that the non-Indian group is not very involved in 
these programs. For Johnson-O'Malley, this conclusion does 
not seem to hold. 

The main correlate of Title I program success, for the 
combined Indian PAC sample, is program publicity, with 
school interaction also being predictive of success; PAC 
interaction is seen as a negative influence for this pro- 
gram. For Title IV, PAC interaction and meetings are the 
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strongest two positive influences, although most of the 
scales show a positive correlation with program success; only 
selection procedures are seen as having a negative influence, 
and this relationship is weak. For^Johnson-O'Malley , policy 
formulation is seen as most predictive of program success, 
with training, school interaction, PAC interaction and pro- 
gram publicity also playing a positive role; only selection 
procedures have a negative influence on program success. In 
regard to educational success (which is different from the 
educational relevance measure of the educational content 
questionnaire), Johnson-O'Malley is the only program that 
is seen as related to the general school program. 
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TABLE C 1; SAMPLE SIZES 



Business Community Questionnaire: 
Educational Content Questionnaire: 



8 respondents, all non-Indian 

70 respondents, in groups 
as follows: 



Group I, Indian PAC Members 8 

Group 2, non- Indian Administrators 12 

Group 3, non-Indian Teachers 23 

Group 4, Indian Teachers 12 

Group 5, Indicin students 15 



PAC Questionnaire: 52 respondents, in groups for each program 



as follows: 

Group 1, Indian PAC Members 

Group 2, Indian, other PAC 

Group 3, non-Indian school staff 

Group 4, non- Indian PAC Members 



Title I Title IV JOM 



6 
16 
20 
10 



10 
12 
20 



10 
12 
20 



TABLE C 2: BUSINESS COMMUNITY DESCRIPTION 



Mean values: Age 3.6 (early 40 's) 

Education 6.6 (college graduate or near-graduate) 

SCHINV 32 

SPECP 96 

PSUCA 14 

PSUCI 0 

COLL 62 

AGRI 50 

VOCA 87 



Correlations with SPECP: Age -0.15 

Education 0.47 
SCHINV -0.16 
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TABLE C 3: E DCQ MISSING D A TA RATES 

. ■ ■ . ■ - . I ■ » , 1 ,% ^ * K < W ■ ■ * ■ < * 1 t » ■ 

Group 



Scale 


1 


2 




4 


C 

D 


PSUCI 




1 /« 


O Oft 






PSUCV 


25 


17 


4 J 


50 


oO 


PSUCJ 


25 


0 


0 


A 

U 


IJ 


PREL 


12 


0 


A 

u 


Q 


n 
u 


TT/IR 


50 


0 


51 




D J 


TT/GEN 


12 


0 


4 


1 / 




PEMSMI 


50 


25 


26 


58 


o / 


PEMMII 


75 


58 


5 / 


5^2 




PEMIRI 


75 


50 


451 


Q ^ 




PEMSMV 


3o 


42 


0*7 
O / 


O / 




PEMMrv 


Jo 


Jo 








PEMIRV 


38 


25 


87 


67 


80 


PEMSMJ 


75 


17 


39 


33 


7 


PEMMIJ 


75 


17 


61 


42 


7 


PEMIRJ 


75 


25 


43 


42 


13 


PSFADM 


38 


25 


17 


17 


20 


PSFPAC 


38 


8 


26 


25 


53 


PSFTCH 


38 


8 


0 


17 


13 


PSFFAM 


38 


8 


22 


17 


33 



TABLE C 4; EDCQ MEAN SCORES 









Group 






Scale 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


PSUCI 


50 


77 


69 


65 


75 


PSUCV 


50 


70 


54 


54 


99 


PSUCJ 


62 


75 


68 


89 


86 


PREL 


76 


77 


77 


69 


88 


TT/IR 


44 


37 


29 


13 


33 


TT/GEN 


44 


51 


41 


22 


46 


PEMSMJ 




83 


79 


84 


62 


PEMMIJ 




78 


81 


71 


60 


PEMIRJ 




70 


61 


66 


54 


PSFADM 


89 


74 


79 


85 


80 


PSFPAC 


93 


77 


83 


85 


60 


PSFTCH 


83 


90 


94 


92 


90 


PSFFAM 


81 


80 


81 


88 


80 



(Omitted scales have too much missing data to 
be validly interpreted) 
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TABLE C 5: CORRELATES OF PROGRAM SUCCESS (EDCQ) 





Tnfl 1 P4 n Q 




• 5) 
f ' 


Non'^Indians (groups 


2,3) 




xxuXc; X 


Ti -hi o TV 
XXUXC XV 


.TOM 


X X UXCf X 


Tit-le IV 




PQfTPT 

It O U 




0 fl? 


0 60 




0 47 


0 80 




0 87 




0 72 


0 47 




0 . 64 




0 60 


0 72 




0 80 


0 64 




PPPT 


0 S7 
• J / 


0 44 


0 '^1 


0 ^9 


0 29 


0* 12 


TT/TP 




-0 30 


— 0 SO 


0 


0 09 


0 15 


XX/ VJCiLM 




0 1 ? 
u • x^ 


-0 16 

• XV 


0 49 


0 08 


0*10 


PPMQMT 


U • V X 






^0 04 






PPMMTT 
It EflTil'lX X 








0 10 
u • xu 






DPM TO T 


-0 '^Q 






— 0 1 Q 






DPMCMT7 




0 1ft 
u • xo 






0 46 




t ii*r'jriX V 




•*0 <)ft 






0 12 




IrijinXKV 




-0 17 

U • X / 






0 










n HA 
u • uo 






-0 24 


PPMMT T 






0 '>7 






-0 16 


PEMIRJ 






0.19 






-0.05 


PSFADM 


0.12 


0.10 


-0.04 


0.28 


0.32 


0.22 


PSFPAC 


-0.29 


-0.32 


-0.18 


0.43 


0.49 


0.18 


PSFTCH 


0.44 


0.43 


0.40 


-0.02 


-0.02 


-0.09 


PSFFAM 


0.21 


0.09 


-0.23 


0.07 


0.34 


0.22 



TABLE C 6; PACQ MISSING DATA RATES 

Title I Title IV JOM 



Scale 


Gl 


G2 


G3 


G4 


Gl 


G2 


G3 


Gl 


G2 


G3 


KNOW 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


T/GEN 


0 


31 


30 


0 


10 


33 


55 


0 


33 


15 


ACT/PF 


0 


44 


55 


10 


10 


75 


65 


30 


58 


35 


SCHINT 


0 


0 


Q 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


CONTRL 


0 


31 


20 


0 


0 


33 


25 


20 


17 


20 


P AC INT 


17 


75 


75 


40 


50 


92 


90 


50 


75 


65 


SELECT 


17 


94 


85 


40 


40 


83 


90 


80 


83 


60 


MEET 


0 


38 


15 


0 


0 


42 


15 


10 


33 


10 


PROPUB 


0 


44 


25 


0 


0 


50 


20 


0 


42 


5 


PROSUC 


0 


50 


20 


0 


10 


75 


50 


10 


58 


5 


COM INT 


0 


44 


50 


10 


10 


50 


50 


60 


8 


50 


T/NEED 


17 


19 


25 


20 


10 


25 


25 


30 


8 


25 


HIRING 


0 


19 


20 


0 


0 


25 


20 


30 


0 


20 


EDSUC 


17 


19 


25 


0 


0 


33 


25 


30 


8 


25 
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TABLE C It 



PACQ MEAN S CORE 



Title I 



Title IV 



Scale 

KNOW 

T/GEN 

ACT/PP 

SCHINT 

CONTRL 

PACINT 

SELECT 

MEET 

PROPUB 

PROSUC 

COMINT 

T/NEED 

HIRING 

EDSUC 



Gl 


G2 


G3 


G4 


Gl 


G2 


G3 




78 


13 


42 


87 


88 


21 


2Q 




16 


4 


48 


55 


29 


4 


1 1 




95 


96 


97 


86 


87 




O O 


OH 


84 


14 


45 


57 


52 


1 ft 






38 


17 


40 


48 


45 


18 


41 

^ X 




40 


74 


59 


82 








59 


24 




99 


31 








63 


24 


41 


62 


71 


17 


30 


24 


99 


11 


53 


74 


89 


33 


53 


25 


82 


70 


82 


78 


63 


56 


69 


73 


43 


13 


35 


66 


54 


8 


32 


48 


53 


36 


39 


51 


67 


35 


25 


70 


83 


15 


48 


73 


63 


18 


43 


66 


99 


23 


33 


50 


20 


74 


33 


57 



JOM 



G2 G3 



18 

1 
75 
29 
16 
66 



39 
36 
82 
8 
36 
16 
36 



49 
44 

91 
53 
46 
85 



31 
52 
79 
48 
46 
66 
33 



(For Indians 


- groups 


1 and 2) 




Scale 


Title I 


Title IV 


JOM 


KNOW 


0.22 


0.21 


0.27 


T/GEN 


0.03 


0.04 


0.37 


ACT/PF 


-0.18 


0.29 


0.76 


SCHINT 


0.32 


0.28 


0.52 


CONTRL 


-0.02 


0.15 


-0.06 


PACINT 


-0.29 


0.44 


0.45 


SELECT 


0.10 


-0.15 


-0.45 


MEET 


0.18 


0.40 


0.17 


PROPUB 


0.75 


0.30 


0.31 


COMINT 


-0.15 


0.31 


0.11 


T/NEED 


-0,39 


-0.33 


0.23 


HIRING 


0.24 


-0.01 


-0.44 


EDSUC 


0.04 


-0.01 


0.59 
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D> SELECTED PROGRAM SITE NARRATIVES 

When site visitations began on the study, we decided 

to record incidents, activities and discussions to help 
an J. to be^ 

evaluate sites^ useful in preparing the final report. For 
each site we maintained records of persons interviewed, 
including school board members, PAC members and business 
community members* As a result, we have compiled an in- 
teresting log of information which we consider important 
enough to include in this report. The record of site 
reports indicates several important elements of the study 
which must be taken into account in presenting findings 
and reconunendations* 

Beneficiaries of educational programs have pre- 
conceived ideas of what prograuns are intended for within 
an LEA, based on the information available from the LEA. 
Their limited knowledge of a progam may bias their opinion 
of its intent and of the parameters within which they can 
contribute to its overall success. 

As parents they are aware of the progress their 
children are making in schools, and they want their children 
to succeed. They attribute student success to the sophis- 
tication of the programs and to the ability of teachers to 
relate to Indian children. 
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Their knowledge of federal programs for Indian 
children is increasing and they are no longer willing 
to permit their children to take a back seat to anyone 
in terms of success in a classroom* 

Background Inform a tion 

The sampling involved fifteen study sites in nine 
states, selected because of one common characteristic. 
Each site had a significant number of Indian students 
within the LEA and was receiving significant amounts of 
federal fxinds from Johnson-O'Malley , Title IV, Title I or 
Public Law 874 • In addition to administering the question- 
naires to the parents and the education and business com- 
munity, we encouraged open discussion to extract opinions 
relative to these programs. 

Other factors were included when we thought they 
made important contributions to the overall scope of the 
study. The information which follows has been taken 
from those reports. 

Information Obtained From Each Site 

A major problem at most sites was that we came at 
the end of the school year. Many parents were not at 
home/ teachers were leaving for the summer and students 
were dismissed from classes. Had we come a day later, 
we would have completely missed interviewing at one site 
in Alaska, since the villagers were preparing to leave 
on a whale hunt. 

App. IV^18 
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At each site interview appointments were made with 
the superintendents of the LEAs and the Federal Projects 
Officers to set up meetings with the PACs for each program. 
At these meetings we obtained the names and addresses *of 
the school board members and the members of each PAC. 
Additionally, we sought whatever program information would 
be pertinent. We talked to students whenever possible. 
Most of the school personnel were cooperative and readily 
answered the questions we asked. Parents volunteered in- 
formation as well. In some sites the business community 
did not offer as much information as we would have liked, 
.out, nonetheless^ most of the people cooperated in filling 
out the business community questionnaire. At one site, 
however, several businessmen refused to complete question- 
naires because they feared their businesses might be hurt 
by repercussions. ^We ^ere unable to persuade them that 
they need not identify themselves nor their businesses.) 

Many of the parents interviewed did not know enough 
about* the programs to fill out the questionnaires. This 
paralleled a Johnson-O'Malley coordinator's belief that 
neither the parents nor the Tribal Council could offer 
support to the program because of their limited knowledge 
about it. The coordinator also stated that although some 
training of community members had taken place, not enough 
emphasis had been placed on this area. 
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At One predominantly Indian site parents indicated 
that the schools had not publicly info3nned them of the 
availability of Title IV. This limited their input into 
the planning process. One school informed parents tnat 
Title IV funds came into the district to hire more teachers 
and pay for books, supplies and insurance costs. Parents 
said that the superintendent told the PAC what criteria 
were involved in developing programs and that the public 
meetings called for in the rules and regulations were to 
inform the parents of his plans after the program was 
drawn up and ready for submission. When 27 parents 
sought information regarding the program he had them ar- 
rested and jailed. These same parents said that funds 
were not being used as intended by Congress and that 
they wanted to have more say about their use. 

At another site a complicated cooperative agreement 
exists between the county school system and the BIA Area ' 
Office which permits the two agencies to share facilities, 
buses and P. L. 874 funds. The parents are not aware of 
the process and its functions, since no information has 
been given them. Many of these parents are becoming as- 
sertive and are making demands on the county schools. 
They want to know how these funds are benefiting their 
children, and they want a voice in deciding the use of 
such funds. Yet when the field work was done, a number 
of committee members failed to fill out the questionnaires. 
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The seeming reluctance to fill out questionnaires on the 
part of the Title IV and Title I conunittees stemmed from 
the inactivity of the committees. They were also concerned 
about their limited knowledge of how these committees v;ere 
selected . 

In other sites, these federal programs were extremely 
important to the school system. One superintendent stated 
that Title IV had increased parent and general community 
interest in the school. 

The urban communities concentrate their programs on 
maintaining liaison with parents and direct their activities 
toward keeping students in school. In one site, the 20- 
member PAC could not get a quorum and was inoperative. The 
Title IV committees also had problems with the school 
district's civil service over pay for and qualifications of 
employees . 

We have attempted to point out the various factors 
which, overall, have an effect on Indian Education. To 
qraphically illustrate these factors we. have chosen to use 
the case-study approach on what Indian communities encounter 

c 

in the educational process. 

The sites of Ft. Yukon, Alaska; Grants, New Mexico; 
Robeson County, North Carolina; and Minneapolis, Minnesota 
were chosen to illustrate the varying geographic, social 
and economic factors which affect Indian people and — ulti- 
mately — Indian Education. 

1- Ft. Yukon, Alaska . Ft. Yukon is a village of 
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600 to 700 people on the Yukon River in central Alaska, just 
above the Arctic Circle. It is populated primarily by the 
Kuchin band of Indians. The principal religious denomina- 
tions in Ft. Yukon are Episcopalian, Asseiably of. God and 
Catholic. The airlines serving Ft. Yukon provide limited 
employment opportunities. Seasonal firefighting and con*- 
struction work round out the employment opportunities 
within the community. Eighty percent of the people are 
on welfare, with some employment provided by state, 
federal and village • agencies . Subsistence hunting and 
fishing play an important role in supplementing the 
cash economy. 

Travel in and out of Ft. Yukon is by air service or 
chartered flights which are used to bring in supplies. 
Roads have not be^n built in the region and automobiles 
are rare, except for a few that are used in the village. 
The Yukon River is used for travel to hunting and fishing 
camps that the villagers use. 

Educational responsibility is split between the state 
and the BIA within Alaska. This, combined with the geo- 
graphical isolation factors, imposes various complexities 
in the nature of educational program funding and delivery. 
These factors affect the quality as well as the sophistica- 
tion of the educational programs. 

Ft. Yukon has a K-12 elementary and secondary program 
which was recently turned over to the state by the BIA- A 
five-man advisory school board works v;ith the administration 
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in an effort to make student problems visible and to recom- 
mend alternatives for improvement of the school. The basic 
operational support is provided by the state. Title I, pre- 
viously in the school, will be lost because firefighting 
increased the residents* income in 1970. The program was 
used to employ bilingual teacher aides. Johnson-O'Malley 
funds have not been used in the school to date, but will 
be available for school year 1975. 

With:.n the village we interviewed parents, students 
and available teachers. While most of the persons inter- 
viewed knew of Title I, Title IV or Johnson-O'Malley , most 
of them did not know the differences among these programs. 

The teachers were mildly critical of the Title I pro- 
gram and complained that the teacher was involved too much 
in administrative work related tO' the program; that the 
aides were not given enough training j and that the program 
"targeted" on low achievers, setting them apart from other 
students, which was not justifiable in a communal situation. 
Programs should apply to a\l students so that all can bene- 
fit* Additionally, most federal programs * seemed to be com- 
pensatory within the state when, in fact, a real need existed 
to improve the basic curriculum which should involve the 
consultation of local advisory boards. 

The teachers were also concerned that the various 
federal programs required different application procedures. 
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funding criteria , etc*^ which did not permit adequate 
program planning. Some school districts hired grant 
writer^/ and those districts had an increased capability 
and potential to receive federal benefits. They main- 
tained r however r that money was not the basic issue; the 
issue was the maintenance of an administrative capability 
within the school. 

Bilingual education within the school was critical; 
however r the state had not established criteria for bilingual 
credentials. They said that the state needed consultants 
in various areas to work with potential teachers, especially 
bilingual educators • 

Another impediment to educational progress at Ft. 
Yukon that they cited was central administration of the 
stete-operated schools. To order basic supplies for class- 
room work, teachers had to requisition them through the 
central office, which then supplied them from a low bidder. 
By the time some of the materials arrived it was close to 
the end of the school year and they were of little use for 
that year. The use of federal funds for equipment also 
caused some problems for teachers, since they were told 
that they could not order anything unless the items were 
consumable and could be individualized. Hard equipment 
such as hardback books and audio-visual equipment could 
not be ordered according to these stSfte guidelines. 

A major concern within the school and the community 
was that fedefral programs were wrapped up in so many 
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adnlni«trativ» "iMiOles" tiSft the program actually lost its 
•mphaaU when directly applied w£t^^£ri" the school. Educators 
felt that selection criteria hee'ded some direction from 
local people and should involve a cultural orientation in 
addition to fundamental skills. Federax funding should be 
used to develop "model school" programs. They would like 
to see direct funding to states used as a supplement to 
state foundations and given schools on an equalized "sliding 
index" basis. They would also '^like to see a simplified pro- 
posal and funding format. 

Members of the advisory sfehbbl board believed their 
role and effectiveness within their school was diluted by 
their advisory status. Additionally/ the previous school 
board operated on an autocratic Ifasls, with the chairman 
making all of the major decisionsv' Consequently many things 
happened within the school that" Were hot in the interest of 
the community. The new chairsaah wants to change this pro- 
cess and involve the community to a greater extent. 

She is interested in foundation courses taught in 
the high school, such as good math and ^science courses, and 
also English. She wants the state to provide the materials 
that are needed to strengthen the basic program. However, 
teachers may override parental priorities and select materials 
and equipment not falling within a stated priority. For 
example, the priority of the advisory board included a science 
room and library materials, yet' the teachers substituted play- 
ground equipment. 
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Another of her concerns is that the Anchorage central 
office is too far away to meet the needs of this coinmimity« 
If equipment breaks down, not only is there red tape to com-* 
plete# but the equipment must be sent to Anchorage for repair. 
This may cause a 8ix*HK>nth delay in the use of that equipment • 
She would rather see an SOS administrative office in Fairbanks 
or the option to contract with Fairbanks businessmen. She 
feels that material and equipment necessary for tho upkeep 
of facilities are inadequate and not suited to the isolated 
condition of the school* She would prefer to have school 
maintenance men with capability for complete maintenance of 
the facilities at the scbooX* The state fire marshal has given 
the school board a report of the same inadequacies for the 
last three years • The ata^ has not yet acted to remedy 
them. This year she forced the compliance issue by telling * 
SOS officials that the school will not open until the re** 
pairs are made. Addition^illy, she is dissatisfied with teacher 
turnover, but since there are no Native teachers, she sees 
no immediate solution* Slie is concerned about the quality 
of instruction acquired through the present certification 
requirement. 

The Title IV program is used for cultural enrichment 
within the school. The summer program emphasized survival 
training (hunting, canq^ing) as well as subsistence living. 
The SOS system received the funding and allocated funds to , 
the village on the basis of the number of Indian children. 
The activities ware cooriltinated with the school by the Advisory 
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School Board* CosMHUiity members considered these programs 
more relevant # since they address the **real** situation of , 
living in rural Alaska. They %iould like to see better-prepared 
people working in this program. 

Students also feel that their education is being re-* 
stricted because their learning experiences are confined to 
the village school. They would like to be exposed to more 
activities away from the village. 

We asked high school students about various programs 
and the curriculum in their school. This session proved to 
be the most enlightening portion of the trip, since these 
students were very open with their responses. They did indi- 
cate, however, that this "openness** was due to the fact that 
we were outsiders, and that a rap session such as this would 
be suppressed by teachers or parents. 

Their general attitude concerning their schools was 
that they were not challenging enough or hard enough to pre- 
pare them for post-^high school programs* Teachers did not 
really care whether students attended classes or not. Stu* 
dents felt that a harder, more thorough curriculum should be 
integrated into the regular school program. At prosent elec-^ 
tive courses such as chemistry, physics, etc.# are offered 
by correspondence only. Students were asked if they had 
heard of prominent Eskimo or Native people (i.e*, Joe Upicksoun, 
Morris Thonqpson, Willie Hensley, Charlie Bdwardson, all 
prominent Alaskan Natives), and although they had, they were 
vague as to who these people are, though they could identify 




First* ftmily economics determined the degree to which 
parents participated in educational programs. This does 
not aecessariXy mean that all parents were not concerned with 
their children's education. However, the -delicate balance 
existing between a cash and a subsistence economy is easily 
disrupted by other interests. A concern of many persons 
interviewed is how an educational system can be structured 
to take this factor into account. Local citizens do not 
really want to see a change,, but outside economic pressures 
are definitely beginning to affect many of the communities 
in Alaska. 

Second, because, of the broad nature and styles of 
education in Alaska, conclusions are hard to draw on the 
basis of such an abbreviated study. Thus the basis for 
our review in Alaska will be limited. Recommendations from 
an in-depth analysis of a broader range of target sites 
would be more inclusive and^ thus^ preferable. 

However, a further look should definitely be taken 
at the administrative structure of the state-operated schools 
to assess the program delivery. It appears that students 
in these schools are being denied an equal and equitable 
education.. While many factors contribute to this, among the more 
important is the powerlessness of parent advisory groups to 
increase appropriations and influence program delivery. These 
observations are totally subjective, since classroom observa- 
tions were not included because of time fraune limitations. 
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2. Grants^ New Mexico > Grp.nts is a city of about 
10,000 people in central New Mexico approximately 70 miles 
west of Albuquerque. The city is located on the famed Route 
66 (U,S, Interstate 40) and the Santa Fe Railroad line, r:»e 
climate of this region is classified as semiarid, and t^^o 
elevation is about 6,000 feet. 

Until the 1950 's the principal ejnployment opportunities 
were in ranching, tourism and, to a liraited degree, railroad 
work. The discovery of uranium or* the Laguna Pueblo Reserva- 
tion created a labor boom which made Grants a community of 
major importance. Within several years the small village 
expanded to incorporate the village of Milan, with business 
developing to accommodate the influx of people who came to 
work in the mines at Laguna and the raills at Grants. The 
principal mining interests were the Ar^aconda Mining Company 
and the Kerr-McGee Corporation. They are still the major 
employers in the area. 

The Laguna and Acoma Reservations are located .approxi- 
mately 20 miles east of Grants and the Navajo conmiunity of 
Thoreau is situated approximately 40 ir.iles west* These Indian 
people use Grants as their major regional trade center. 

The Grants Municipal School District #3 embraces all 
of the schools within the city, as well as a number of schools 
in the rural area and on the reservation- There are thirteen 
schools — two high schools-, two junior high schools and nine 
elementary schools — in the district. Of these, at least 
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five of the schools are on the Laguna, Acoma or Navajo 
reservatioiiS, 

The district is governed by a f iva^mexnber board of 
education which includes no Indians, At the time of our 
study the school administration also had no Indians, but 
a Laguna principal has since been hired for the Laguna- 
Acoma Junior-Senior High for the school year 1974-75. Indian 
people do work as . counselors , teacher aides and tutors in 
the school programs, and an Indian administrator oversees 
federal projects within the district. None of these staff 
members is provided to the schooTs^Ey local or state support. 
The positions are funded by Title I, Title IV or Johnson- 
O'Malley funds. Title I and Title IV also fund a kinder- 
garten and remedial reading and math program. It appears 
that Title I programs are targeting on non-Indian children, 
while the district uses Title IV funds to target on Indian 
students. Both programs are basically remedial in nature. 

Many Indian parents indicated that they do not know 
enough about the federal programs (or the educational pro- 
grams) to contribute constructively to planning them* While 
administrators and program staff believe that existing pro- 
grams are relevant, active parental participation would help 
to improve the overall quality of the programs. Some training 
in parental involvement has taken place but, according to a 
Johnson-O'Malley staff member, parental involvement has not 
been emphasized enough. 
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' A niamber of parents from the Laguna and Acoma reserva- 
tions prefer to send their children into Grants, since they 
think that these schools are better. They contend that the 
city staffs their schools with better teaching personnel, 
vhile the reservation schools receive mediocre *br less quali-- 
fied staff. While this may not be true, several reservation 
students did admit that they would rather attend Grants High 
School than Laguna-Acoma High School. 

Indian people at Laguna and Acoma are interested in the 
education of their children. The Tribes operate extensive 
scholarship programs for higher education and are becoming 
quite vocal with regard to Johnson-O'Malley programs which 
are contracted by the All-Indian Pueblo Council. Additionally, 
there has been some discussion of contracting educational 
services presently operated within the BIA elementary school 
to the Pueblo Council. 

The powerlessness of Indian people within the district 
is apparent in their lack of representation on the school 
board* Although the communities apparently have never under- 
taken an effort to get an Indian elected, they may do so as 
they become better infoanned. 

3. Robeson County, North Carolina . Robeson County 
is located in the southeastern part of North Carolina, ap- 
proximately 15 miles from the South Carolina state line and 
50 miles from the Atlantic Coast. Some 30,000 Indians make 
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up most of the population of the county, living either in 
the rural areas or in the tovm of Pembroke. The principal 
economic activity in Robeson County is agriculture, supple- 
nisated by conservative development of small businesses cater- 
ing primarily to the county's farm industry. 

The Indians of Robeson County are not recognized by 
the Department of Interior for federal services, although 
they do have recognition (federal and state) as Indians. 
An Act of Congress in the 1950' s known as the Lumbee Indian 
Act granted federal recognition but excluded them from existing 
BIA and Public Health Service benefits. The Lumbee Indians 
are proud of their ethnic ties and are determined to retain 
their identity. A small contingent of the Indian population 
claims descent from the Tuscaroras and prefers to be identi- 
fied as such. Although many of their social and cultural 
determinants (i.e., language, religion, social patterns) 
have taken on new forms, the people are definitely " identi- 
fiable as Indians. 

Approximately 7,000 students attend o«e of the 25 
schools within the Robeson County School System. The district 
schools are governed by a Board of Education, three of whose 11 
members were Indian in the 1973-74 school year. The laws gov- 
erning election of school boards have been challenged in the 
courts by the Lumbee Regional Development Corporation as being 
unfair to county residents (principally Indian) . It is charged 
that a "double voting standard" is maintained to keep Indian in 
fluence minimal. By this standard, Lumberton city residents 
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may vote in both city and county elections, whereas county 
residents may vote only in county elections. Recent voter 
registration drives have increased the number of Indian 
vnterB, and this has now served to put more Indians into 
olected positions. 

The school districts operate both Title I and Title IV 
programs within their schools for disadvantaged and Indian 
students- In addition, a Part B Title IV project Is being 
carried out by the Luitibee Regional Development Corporation. 

The Title IV project in the school system has stimu- 
lated some controversy within the county, . Some parents main- 
tained that the administration had not publicly informed 
parents about Title IV. They said a school^ informed parents 
that Title IV came in to hire more teachers, and to pay for 
books and supplies and insurance costs. They maintained 
that basic material costs were paid for, in spite of the 
fact that parents have assumed major costs for booKs, ma- 
terials and damage fees. The school district has used an 
income eligibility criterion for the use of Title IV lands 
and will not allow these funds to be used for parental cost 
items. 

As required by law, a public meeting was conducted 
after a proposal had been drawn up, but only to outline the 
content of the proposal. The submission date was too close 
to allow time for any changes, and nothing was changed. 
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Twenty-seven of these parents went to the superintendent 
seeking information about the proposal r and when an under- 
standing could not be reached r law officers were sununoned 
and the parents were jailed* Evidently neither the super- 
intendent nor the parents are aware that proposal content 
can be amended. 

This parent group does not believe that Title IV 
funds are being used to meet the unique and separate needs 
of their children. They want to see courses with cultural 
relevance built into the curriculum^ on the belief that 
pride in one*s heritage can stimulate the learning process* 
They also believe that research projects are needed for 
curriculum development* 

Nonetheless f the parent committee does in fact influence 
the administration of Title IV programs via priority selec- 
tion* The district administrators have conducted an evalu- 
ation of their program with the principal respondents being 
teachers and Indian parents. 

It is evident that Indians within the county are pro- - 
gressing in certain areas. However, a very important factor 
to Ij^ considered in determining progress is the total com- 
munity. If a segment of that community is critical of the 
schools r then its criticism is worth listening to. 

tf> Minneapolis, Minnesota . Minneapolis is situated 
in the eastern portion of the state and is the major metro- 
politan center in the area. The city has a population of 
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900,000, which is composed of White Americans, Spanish- 
surnamed Americans, Asian Americans, Black Americans and 
American Indians. The two largest minorities in the inner 
city and \irban areas of Minneapolis are Indian and Black. 
The total minority population is approximately 35 percent. 

The Indian population of Minneapolis is approximately 
10,000, with the principal Tribal groups being Chippewa and 
Sioux. In addition, a large number of transient Indians 
who migrate in and out of the city may not be included in 
this figure. The reason Indians move to Minneapolis is 
principally economic, since employment opportunities are 
often better there than on the reservations. The Indian 
unemployment rate in Minueapolis is 10 percent, however, 
or four percentage points higher than for other segments 
of the population.—^ ' 

The official school enrollment for foundation aid 
(October 5, 1973) stands at a little more than 58,000. 
This Minneapolis Public School population includes about 
1,500 Indian students attending elementary schools, 560 at- 
tending junior high schools and 340 attending high schools. 
Another 131 Indian students attend schools at other loca- 
tions in the area — rehabilitation centers, hospitals, vo- 

2/ 

cational training centers, etc.— Major numbers of these 
s:tudents are attending schools in Special School District 
#1 (SSD-1) . Therb are more than 80 schools in SSD-1, but 
a majority of the Indian students attend schools in an 



— ^U.S. Department of Commerce, Census Information , 1970 
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area south of Highway =94 and east of Highway 35 and in the 
area north of Plymouth Avenue and west of Washington Avenue. 
The schools in these areas have an ethnic mixture of Black, 
Whitfc and Indian. The highest drop-out incidence in these 
schools is among the Indian population. 

The principal elementary schools are Whittier, Clinton, 
Greeley, Madison and Irving. They feed into Phillips Junior 
High School, which in turn feeds into South High School. To 
the north, Hawthorne and Hall Elementary Schools feed into 
Jordan Junior High School and in turn into North High School. 

The district operates a Title I Program which emphasizes 
remedial math and reading programs. A 65-member PAC oversees 
the functions of the Title I program by means of a subcommittee 
structure. The local schools do not have PACs, although these 
schools may be benefiting from the program. 

The school district also operates a Title IV program for 
Indian students. The Title- IV program concentrates on social 
work aides/community liais<JI people who visit homes, work with 
students having problems and work at trying to increase Indian 
parental participation. Their objective is to keep Indian 
students in school. Additionally, an alternative school is 
in operation for Indian students who have dropped out of the 
Public schools. It is funded by Title IV Part B. Prior to 
Title IV funding, the school district did not employ any 
Indians in any capacity. The Title IV program is serving 
to increase the visibility of Indian problems within the 
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schools and to encourage alternative courses of action to 
alleviate these problems. 

Minneapolis is subject to a court desegregation decision 
calling for a public, school ethnic distribution reflecting 
that of the overall population. No school can have more 
than 35 percent minority students. The city is now undergoing 
a major shift in attendance areas which may affect many of 
the schools which Indian children attend. 
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APPENDIX IV-E: RESPONSES TO PACQ QUESTION 55 



Responses to the Following Open Ended Question 
(#55) on the PAC Questionnaire: "^Please use the 
following space to give any recommendations you 
have for improving educational system and special 
programs 



Respondent 

1 . teacher/parent 

2 . teacher 

3. parent (IV) 



4. commuiiity resource 
advocate 



5. School board 
member 



Response 

There should be an organization 
at national and local levels to 
avoid duplication of program and 
money. 

More accurate materials for children - 
more leeway in spending of monies 
to help secondary young people. 

In-service training for program 
personnel - train and educate 
parent committees on responsibilities 
of public school system - Need 
Washington level emphasis persuading 
schools to adapt educational systems - 
Need more public awareness of Indians' 
needs in educational systems. 

Educational systems do not meet 
Indian needs and others because it 
is too rig id # slow to cheuige and 
often dehumemizing in its regimen- • 
tat ion. Not enough individual atten- 
tion; attention is given to chronic 
behavior of students and failure. 
Expansion of innovative alternative 
programs. Lowering of student/teacher 
and counselor/student ratios. Better 
school community relations. Improve- 
ment of Title 1, IV and JOM programs. 
More counselors at secondary level. 
More home visits # medical and econom- 
ic aid. For situations like Tulsa 
need a larger program of supportive 
services ; 

Need understanding locally # nation- 
ally and internationally. Learn 
trade or profession and not be wards 
of government . 'Make better living 
and be better citizens. 
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Respondent 

6 • parent 

1. community member 

8. parent (IV) 

9« parent (JOM) 

10. parent (JOM) 

11 • student 

12. parent 

13. parent 

14 • parent 

15 • parent 

16 « parent 

17 • parent (I 6 JOM) 

19. parent (JOM) 

20. parent (I 6 IV) 



Response 

More Indian teachers* Continue 
financial supportive services. 
Expand total program CIV) # 

More classroom teachers. More 
parent involvement. 

Special program for instruction and 
guidance for Indian parents* More 
consideration for special ed*, 
teachers and psychologists. 

Indian people need more responsibility 
in planning for needs of Indian 
children. PAC should be given 
authority to supervise people* 

More general meetings between Program 
Directors and communities* Open 
reviews of budgets and programs* 

Planning responsibilities in the needs 
of Indian children, authority should 
be with supervision* 

More Indian History and Indian Culture 
in educational system amd programs* 
Tuscarora Indians of North Carolina be 
added to Indian Education Act* 

Indian History and Culture and Indian 
language tinder Title IV (local) * 

More community involvement* 

More TA for the communities and 
implementation of cultural enrich- 
ment and improvement of programs* 

Tuscaroras be added to I*E*A* 

Get more Indians involved in program 
writing* Have local "Big Shots'* 
travel districts and find out what 
really needed* 

More Indian teachers in school system* 
Indism culture classes for children* 

Title IV has really enriched students 
in bringing own Indian culture back* 
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Response 



21. teacher 

22. parent CD 

23. parent tlV) 

24. parent (IV) 

25. teacher 

26. ^ parent CI & IV) 

27. parent CI & IV) 



28. school admini- 
strator 

29. teacher 



30 . teacher 



31. school 

administrator 



32. parent (I) 



More emphasis in Pima culture and 
how to retain pride of heritage as 
they go out in the world. 

Title IV has really enriched students 
in bringing own Indian culture back. 

Same as 22. 

Same as 22. 

More Title I during summer with a 
variety of activities. 

Same as 22. 

Need information in reference to rules* 
regs, legislation, local budget and 
program and required activities of PAC. 

Greater student involvement in planning 
and implementing of the programs. 

Total educational program needs over- 
hauling and revamping. Take a good 
look at the school's educational 
philosophy. Rework and reword the 
goals. Develop curriculum and programs 
to achieve goals. Develop educational 
program that will guarantee success. 

More brainstorming by teaching per- 
sonnel. 

Federal government should be more aware 
in apportioning JOM funds in Arizona. 
There are nianerous discrepancies in 
methods used. JOM definitely needs to 
be a support instead of program. 

More Indian professionals and para- 
profess zonal cbunselors. 1-2 school 
psychologists. Better qualified school 
board members Ctoo much political game 
playing) . More carefully selected 
school administrators. More out of 
town field trips. More exposure to 
careers Con job career education) . 
Better reading and English programs 
Including remedial. Available stimmer 
school. Listen to what students, parents 
and alumni have to say. 
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Respondent 

33* parent (.1 6 IVl 



34. parent (I, IV & 
JOM) 



35. parent Ur IV) 



36. parent U) 



37* parent tlV & 
JOMl 



Response 

PAC should be trained in rules and regs 
of Titles I & IV and JOM. We should 
not use uneducated individuals as 
riibber stamp. Lectures should be given 
on rules and regs and not just handed 
out to be read. 

Placement of qualified Native Americans 
in policy and^rdecis ion-making positions 
on state boards. Place qualified Indians 
in administrative and management positions * 
in local school districts. Stipends and 
expenses given for vast amounts of vo- 
lunteer time. Stipends are essential 
in the workshops, where essential 
learning r knowledge is gained. Once 
this happens, individuals begin to under- 
stand and give more of self to PAC. 
M2mdatory workshops for school admini- 
strators and s.chool boards. They always 
push general aid and not categorical aid. 
Provide information and understanding 
to all school district personnel on all 
federal programs funded cind operating. 

More money for program expansion and 
improvement. Programs held down due to 
lack of funding. Adequate building 
funds for construction to- place out- 
dated school buildings on reservation. 
Indian parental input at state level 
on funding proposals affecting the 
education of Indian children. More 
Indian Culture based curriculum ma- 
terial. Certification for Indian 
teachers with special talents (Indian 
language teachers) . College courses 
for prospective teachers on the various 
cultures as a part of "Requirement for 
a teaching certificate". Broader 
health programs in schools for glasses ^ 
dental r nutrition training and physi- 
cal education for grades 1-8. 

More thorough evaluation of Title I 
program to see if teacher is follow- 
ing through. 

Have more programs in helping parents 
to understand about education. Better 
evaluating system for future dropouts. 
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Respondent 

38. parent (J) 

39. home room 
coordinator 

40. home school 
coordinator 

41. school 
administrator 

42. parent 

43. parent 

4 4 . paren t/teacher 

45. school 
adminis trator 

46. sooial worker (IV) 

47. teacher (IV) 

48. administrator (I) 

49. community aide 
CIV) 

50. parent CI VI 



Response 

Education for parents about what 
children are learning and potential. 

Language development in English. 
More individual help for students 
Cone-to-one learning) . More cul- 
turally appropriate materials. 

More guidance in jr. high and high 
school. 

More parent involvement in Titles I 
St IV locally. 

More community involvement. 

Superintendent should keep Indian 
people better informed. Indian 
people should be more involved in 
obtaining federal grant so they 
will be better informed. 

Indian people themselves should 
disburse Title IV monies to LEA's. 

Consolidation of» planning, imple- 
mentation and evaluation would eli- 
minate duplication. 

Lack of contact with Indians prior 
to job. Help of Indian aide has been 
an excellent start. 

More people, more participation and 
more money. 

More individualized programs are 
needed. Greater incentive for parent 
involvement is needed. 

More communications on Title IV aides 
in the school system. Make the staff 
and personnel more responsive to Title 
IV aides in the school system. They 
should be included in all the training 
programs ongoing for Black minority and 
have same training for Indians. 

Have certified Indian teachers tutor- 
ing Indian children on one-to-one 
basis. 
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Respondent 
51. teacher 



52, school 

administrator 



53. parent tlV & JOMl 



54. teacher CJOM) 



55. administrator 
CJOM) 

56. school 
administrator 



57. teacher 



58. teacher 



59 ♦ school 

administrator 



Response 

More money spent on pre^-school 
programs with high parent in- 
volvement. Toy lending libraries 
and out and out gifts of books for 
children. 

Consolidate all categorical programs 
to fund identified programs for 
students. 

Have more of Title IV program. 
More parent advisory training on 
Title IV and JOM. 

Put more stress in the early read- 
ing programs (especially phonics) . 
Have the Indian speaking child 
speak more English at school. 

More PAC training in Title IV 
and JOM. 

JOM and Title IV are both very dis- 
criminatory in nature and therefore^ 
should not be administered through 
the public school system. 

Schools need more supplemental help 
to help Indian students that nor- 
mally make slower progress in pri- 
mary grades due to language and 
cultural experiences and then need 
to work very hard to regain the gap. 
Programs in Reading, Language Arts 
and Math that will give students a 
concentrated course of study that 
proves to be effective. This is 
the only way students can "catch up" 
to the national norms. 

"I have no answers. I do feel^ how- 
ever^ that we are not adequately 
meeting the educational needs of 
our Navajo students." 

The best thing that can be done 
with JOM money is to let the local 
chapter houses handle parental ser- 
vice money. Chapter houses are best 
judge of how money should be spent. 
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Respondent 



Response - 



60. parent CCVl 



61, teacher/ 

administrator 



62. coinmunity aide 
CJOM) 



63. conununity member 



64. parent (I, IV 

& JOM) 

65. school 
administrator 
(I, IV & JOM) 

66. parent (IV & JOMl 



Smaller class size in primary 
grades. More space so that spe- 
cial programs can function. More * 
planning time for special programs. 
Title IV should be contracted to 
the local non-profit corporation 
for more real local control and 
less administrative costs. Could 
also get programs sooner. Better 
guidelines letting local advisory 
groups know rules and regulations 
about how and on what money can be 
spent. 

Title I workshops at central office. 
Re: laws, guidelines should 
be well planned model workshops ex- 
emplifying good teaching techniques 
and show how to run workshops. Bring 
more of the "real" world into the 
classroom in the form of community 
people, signs and events. Take the 
kids out of the classroom for in- 
volvement in the "real" world. Kids 
have to learn that reading and math 
are means to problem solving and not 
ends in themselves. 

Educational programs in this region 
should be centralized and run by 
people from within this region. 

Students do not receive enough 
travel expense money because out 
in the biish travel is expensive. 
Funds would be used for basketball r 
trips r hikes r explo^ition, etc. 

More school space. Multi-purpose 
room. 

More school space. Gymnasium. 
Travel funds for field trips. 



School board should have more power , 
such as hiring ind firing of teachers ♦ 
Now school board is just an advisory 
board. Teachers are hired by people 
that don't know a damn thing about 
the area they are hiring the teachers 
for. There are teachers here who 
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Respondent 



J^esponse 



66 • contilMMd want to trans fer^ but are staying 

because there are no openings 
elsewhere. If the school board 
has the power to hire and fire 
these are the first people to get 
rid of, 

67. parent CIV S JOMl More educational programs should 

be put into the hands of local 
community and let them run the- • 
programs they feel are best for 
their kids. Title I is very vital 
to the^ needs of our kids therefore 
Title I shouldn't go by 1970 
Census* 

"We have lost the Title I funding 
for our district because of the 
fact they used the 1970 Census for 
income^ this was when a lot of: 
people were unexpectedly employed 
for firefighting. " We need stronger 
emphasis on a better quality high 
school such as science^ math, lan- 
guage artS/ emd social^studies and 
government so our children can be 
better prepared to take control of 
their own affairs and be profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals in-^ 
stead of hiring outsiders to handle 
these positions. The children need 
to be taught pride in one's self 
and to speak out I 

69. administrator CD The parameters of education must 

be defined at the local level by 
parents and people receiving the 
service* This is critical in 
culturally different populations 
where children do have a vicible al- 
ternative life style. The purpose 
of education is to prepare the child 
for adulthood and bicultural com- 
munities have the right to bicultural 
education. 

70 f administrator More integration of special arts and 

crafts activities and other parts of 
the Native enrictiment program where 
it may be possible. Native students 
should not be made to feel 



68c parent il, IV 
& JOM} 
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Respondent 



I^esponse 



70. continued 



71. parent CU 



72. home school 

coordinator CD 



73. parent CiV & JOM) 



separate or distinct in these 
programs— the goal of better 
understanding of native culture 
by non-^native students is also 
important. 

More control in classrooms. This 
would help in all of the edu- 
cational points. Stop with this 
Indian and Negro stuff and get down 
to helping all children that need 
help. 

More aides in the schools. Title I 
should be extended to upper grades^ 
Should also know before the year is 
out if the program is going to bo 
continued. More parent involvement ♦ 

The parent committee should be 
elected by the Indian community. 
Should have better information 
and training sessions. No materials 
available about Alaskan Natives, we 
need a history and be included in 
school curriculum. All school books 
that reflect a negative picture of 
native people should be destroyed 
or not allowed in school. 



74. Special project 
tutor 



75. administrator 



76. Native resource 
aide 



77 . parent/teacher 
aide 



Need coordination between the 
tutors cind the parents. Closer 
communications between the students 
and tutors. 

Meet with other Indian Education 
Act programs operating in urban 
centers to evaluate programs/ re- 
lationships with school boards, 
parent committees, Indian parent 
involvement/ etc. 

Teach talented children their 
cultural heritage and more of the 
Alaskan history. 

Teacher aides should be provided 
with teacher editions of all courses 
they teach. Abacuses could be pro- 
vided to c»rades 1 and 2. 



78. teacher CD 



More career and vocational and 
Alaskan related relevant instruction* 
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Respondent 

79. parent 

80. administrator (I) 

81. parent (I) 

82. teacher (I) 

83. administrator (I) 

84. parent (IV) 



Response 

More training should be given to 
tutors. 

Less concentration on groups and 
mere on needs of children having 
learning problems. 

More parent involvement in program. 
Parents would contribute greatly 
in planning these programs and 
assessing real needs of these 
children. 

"Expansion to include students 
who are educationally disadvantated 
rather than economically or cul- 
turally disadvantaged." 

More individualized instruction. 
Counseling on the elementary 
school level. We need more 
clearly defined guidelines (and 
interpretations) on Title I- 
ESEA. 

More parents of native students 
should be involved in the Title I 
PAC. It should be mandatory for 
a certain percentage of native 
and lilack parents to sit on the 
board. Re "training" — our 
committee had no formal training, 
as we knew as much about the laws 
and regulations as the staff did. 
There just was not that much infor- 
mation from Washington to use in 
training. We learned by doing. 
If the law did not say not to do 
something we felt we were pro- 
bably okay in doing it as long 
as we sent an amendment into 
Washington. Our role developed 
as a parent committee as the year 
went by. We rejected the school 
district's interpretation of our 
role and took one with broader 
scope and greater involvement, 
we would rather that the -^chool 
district did not define .and 
limit) the role of the committee. 
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Re8pond»nt 

85. parent (ZV) 



86 • parent/ teacher 
(I 6 IV) 



8 7 • parent/ teacher 



8 8 • administrator 



89. teacher (I) 



90 • administrator 
(I, IV & JOM) 



Response 

Need training sessions on federal 
regulations, guidelines and 
criteria for Title IV with other 
urban Title IV committees. This 
training session would help in 
exchanging ideas and etc. 

More native/Indian teachers. 
Better screening of teacher 
applicants. Training in Title I 
regulations and laws. Training 
in Title IV regulations and 
laws and responsibilities. 

Need more materials for slow 
readers, children with learning 
disabilities and a basic reading 
series for children with problems 
,that is not accelerated. 

Cut the red tape and use time to 
get to the basic program. Cut 
unnecessary reporting and dup- 
licate reporting. 100% coordin- 
ation between the different pro- 
grams. Too much overlapping of 
programs and reporting. 

Need more Indians as teachers, 
principals, administrators, and 
etc. Need to set up bilingual 
classes. Need to hire teachers 
who like teaching and not money 
fir St Ml Need to offer harder 
classes on the reservation. Need 
to allow more for field trips. 
Need to hava better counselors 
working with Indian students. 
Need to have more rodeos, etc. 
Activities that they enjoy. Need 
to encourage more parents and 
get involved with school. Need 
more vocational courses on the 
reservation. 

These programs in many cases are 
allowed to drift along- The real 
test of roost of these are yet to 
be determined. They all need 
to be re-assessed as to where 
they are headed and perhaps be 
redirected. 
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Response 



91. teacher (IV) What our children need is know- 

ledge of the outside world. For 
this they need many books. Not 
just of their own culture but 
things that will familiarize 
them with the mainstream of our 
nation • They need contact in 
the outside world. They need ^ 
many field trips both short and 
long. 

92. administrator Special provisions should be made 

to help children who have emotional 
problems. We have a large number 
of children who because of un^ 
stable (insecure) home conditions 
are in need of special psychiatric 
type of help. Projects should 
include well trained counselors 
(Indian preferably Navajo) to 
work at elementary level. 

93. parent (IV & JOM) We need to have JOM funding and 

programming clarified as to who 
will be in charge of programs: 
BIA, the state, the Tribe, or 
through the district systems. 
People on the PAC. Committee 
needs to have training in running, 
• planning and evaluating of the 
federal programs. 

94. teacher (I) Hire principals and teachers who 

would support such programs. 
Offer workshops to inform teachers 
or to share ideas. 

95. parent/ teacher (IV) Need for getting teacher training 

programs out to the Indian coitimun- 
ities. Goal — to train Native 
Americans for teaching jobs. Need 
to pr^ovide programs at more sites 
to train Indian educational 
administration, such as principals, 
personnel directors, superin- 
tendents. Need to make arrange- 
ments with school districts to 
provide incentive pay for trained 
Indians to go into curriculum 
development work. 
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Special programs need to be ex- 
tended to reach more students* 
The reading lab is the only special 
program from JOM in the 
High School. I think there 
should be other programs such 
as math programs or Indian studies 
programs. I do think the reading 
program is an excellent one. 

97. administrator (JOM) We need more programs. Also need 

to have in the law ways to buy 
buildings to house programs- 
ways to reach more children in 
the programs. 

98. teacher (JOM) The area could use more communica- 

tions skill system laboratories. 
More cultural experience could 
be provided. More parental 
involvement. 



96. teacher 



99. teacher aide (JOM) 



100. parent (JOM) 



101 .' administrator 
(I, IV & JOM) 



102. parent/teacher (JOM) 



Involving more students in special 
programs and bringing into the 
classrooms more methods for under- 
standing non-cultural (unaware) 
experiences. Having more (as 
many as possible) field trips 
to broaden the scope of our Indian 
children. Make sure the teachers 
are aware of Indian cultures to 
avoid conflcits between them and 
our students and also so the 
students receive the most from 
our educational programs. 

To my knowledge the JOM, Title I 
and Title IV has and will continue 
to be successful. We are behind 
this program. 

We need the programs I evaluated 
because they meet the needs of 
the students. 

More bicultural-bilingual pro- 
grams are needed/ in this parti- 
cular school. More money is 
needed in kindergarten classes 
for instructional aides and cul- 
ture materials. More money alloca- 
ted for field trips. Because of 
the distance of Crownijoint to areas 
of interest and places for educa- 
tional experiences, overnight 
trips need to be considered. Money 
could be allocated for summer 
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Respondent 



Response 



103. teacher aide 



104 < 



teacher 



105. community member 



106. student 



107. student 



108. student 



109 . adminis ^rator 
(I, IV, JOM) 



field trips for groups of Navajo 
children who may never get to 
places such as Disneyland or 
seeing an ocean and such. Teachers 
need to know more about funding 
and where money goes and how much 
is available for different pur- 
poses. 

More of the JOM Reading Labs. 
Have perfect attendance (students) . 
Improving their education. Parental 
support of local school system. 
Home visits. Parent involvement 
in the programs. 

Sufficient facilities to enable 
all students who wish to improve 
their reading and communication 
skills to have special help. 
Parental support of local school 
system. How can this be achieved? 
Home visits and open houses are 
not enough. It takes lots of 
personal contact. 

More of the JOM Reading Labs. 
Have perfect attendance (students) . 
Improving their education. Parental 
support of local school system. 
Home visits. Parent involvement 
in the programs. 

Try to get students involved. Get 
more special programs that would 
interest students. 

Lots of students are getting 
out of school because of lack 
oTE communication in the school. 
There should be more reading 
labs and a place to read or do 
something. 

Build a junior high school. Get 
a bigger room for more students. 

Too many PAC*s. Should have one 
well established PAC with sub- 
committees for each program. 
This is a very poor time to do a 
survey. Much incorrect informa- 
tion from staff and parents will 
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Respondent 



110. parent/ teacher aide 

111, parent/ teacher (IV) 



112 • teacher 
113. teacher 



Response 

be reported. Most parents aren't 
able to read and interpret this 
form. 

JOM: Provide funds for trips for 
enrichment of students. Develops 
program for cultural awareness. 

The Title I programs need to be 
coordinated. There needs to be 
follow through on all individual-- 
ized programs and other programs 
that exist in the classroom. Changes 
should be considered before con- 
tinuing that particular program 
that is ineffective. All three 
programs in this system have 
emphasis on reading. These pro- 
grams should be expanded so that 
all pupils would have this oppor- 
tunity. This would mean having 
two of the similar programs in 
one school. 

Need for program funds for en- 
richment activities, i,e, field 
trips, cultural activities etc. 

The Vocational Department . 
bead has in Oklahoma 
built FHA approved vocational 
class houses. First year they 
built one and had enough profit 
to build two the next year. He 
did this several years. He should 
be funded to do a similar program. 
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APPENDIX V: BIA REVIEW 



According to the Office of Indian Education Programs 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) in 1972 there were 
187,613 Indian students enrolled in federal, public, pri- 
vate or mission schools who were eligible for BIA services. 
Eligibility is determined by having one quarter degree of 
Indian blood and being from a federally recognized Tribe, 
band or group of Indians. This of course, excludes a number 
of Indians whose Tribes do not have such recognition. 

To carry out its educational responsibilities to 
Indian children the BIA must function under two legislative 
authorities that provide the basis for federal support. 

The Snyder Act of 1921 (P. L. 67-85) is the "statutory 
basis for the majority of elementary, secondary and adult 
education programs currently carried out in the federal 
schools of the Bureau of Indian Affairs.""'^ This Act has 
broad authorization and can be used for activities including 
health and welfare programs; construction and maintenance 
of buildings, irrigation systems and water supplies; and 
employment of inspectors, supervisors, superintendents, 
clerks, field matrons, farmers, physicians, Indian police, 
judges and other personnel. Additionally, equipment may be 
purchased under this Act, and under it programs for suppressins 

^David S. Osman, Major Federal Legislation Affecting 
Indian Education (Mimiographed paper, Education and Public 
Welfare Division, BIA, March 2, 1971), p. 5. 
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traffic in intoxicating beverages and deleterious drugs 
can be implemented. Authorization for educational programs 
is found in an ambiguous section which reads: 

" [That the BIA may] expend such monies as 
Congress may from time to time appropriate, 
for the benefit, care and assistance of the 
Indians ... for the following purposes: 
General support and civilizat ion, including 
education . . . "i/ 

This authorizes the BIA to operate federal schools 
for Indian children "... living on Indian-owned or re- 
stricted trust land." In 1973, the BIA operated 195 
boarding and day schools with an enrollment of 51,180 
students. Of these, 26 schools were operating full four year 

high school programs; seven others offered high school 

,,3/ 

training at "less than the four year course. - 

These federal schools experience high drop-out 
rates and similar management problems to many other schools 
throughout the United States. In addition, they run into 
further problems of adapting the federal bureaucracy to 
school operation. This problem will be discussed later 

in this section. 

The Johnson-O'Malley Act (P. L. 73-167) authorizes 
the Secretary of Interior to contract with any state, 
territory or political subdivision thereof, state universities. 



^Act, November 2, 1921, 25 U.S.C. 13. 

^u.S. Department of Interior, Statistic s ConcernlB2. 
Indian Education (Office of Indian Education Programs, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1973), p. 2. 
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colleges or schools or appropriate state or private corpora- 
tions for "education, medical attention or social welfare" 
of Indians living in th.e United States. Under its authority 
the BIA currently contracts with a number of states and Triba.l 
organizations for educational programs for 128,525 Indian 
students in public schools (this represents 62.7 percent of 
the Indian school enrollment in the United States) . - 
In considering the educational programs administered by 
the BIA, it must be kept in mind that BIA enrollment figures 
represent only Indians who are recognized by the Department 
of Interior atd are living on "restricted trust" land, or 
who are recognized for BIA services and have one quarter 
degree or more of Indian blood. 

The following discussion has been necessitated by the; 
recent publications of new Johnson-O'Malley regulations 
(released by BIA August 16,1974 and published in the Federal 
Register August 21, 1974). While it is beyond the scope of 
this report to address the total management process of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, a discussion of the Bureau's 
management of the Johnson O'Malley program is in order. 
The following is based on a review of the newly published 
BIA regulations for the Johnson-O'Malley program; memos 
and statements of BIA officials interpreting the regulations; 
a review of BIA management documents and internal manuals; 
and upon non-structured interviews with area office BIA personnel. 

S.S. Department of Interior, Statistics (1973), p. 2. 
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BIA Administration of Johnson-O^Malley Programs 

Essentially/ financial assistance through Johnson- 
O'Malley progrcuns can be divided into two categories: 
1) supplemental programs to meet the special unmet needs 
of Indian children ^ and 2) basic operational support costs 
for the school. Basic support costs are permitted only in 
cases where the school district cannot meet state standards 
through its local and state effort^ and Johnson-O'Malley 
funds cannot-be used until all other resources (including 
P. L. 874) have been exhausted. The school district must 
have at least a 70 percent Indian enrollment in these 
"extraordinary or exceptional" circumstances. 

The new Regulations authorize payments to contractors 
for supplemental programs which must be distributed on an 
equitable basis. The formula for supplemental support is 
based upon: 

"... the number of eligible Indian stu- 
dents for whom the funds are sought ^ with 
allowance being made for the actual cost of 
delivering educational services in each 
state. For the purpose of determining the 
actual cost . . . the Commissioner shall 
refer to the average state-wide per pupil 
expend iture . 

Additionally, schools that are eligible for contracts 
under this authority must file an educational plan that 
outlines: budget and financial information, report- 

ing criteria^ assurance that state standards will be 

^ Federal Register , Vol. 39, No. 163 (August 21, 
1974), p. 30115. 
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maintained, Indian preference in hiring, inspection 
of programs and documents, and parental participation. 
Perhaps the strongest direction contained in the Rules and 
Regulations is that Parent Advisory Committees have veto 
power over the educational plans that are developed by the 
school districts. This will ensure that programs for Indian 
students will be developed in consultation with Indian 
parents. 

Under Section 33.2 the new regulations state that: 

"Contracts may be entered into under the 
provisions of the Johnson-O'Malley Act with 
a state, school district, or Indian corporation 
for the education of Indian children from 
early childhood through grade 12, "2/ 

They also state that: 

"Monies shall be expended under contract 
only for the benefit of Indian children who 
are recognized by the Secretary as being 
eligible for Bureau of Indian Affairs serv- 
ices because of their status as Indians. 
Nothing in these regulations shall prevent 
the Commissioner from contracting with 
Indian corporations who will expend all 
or part of the funds in places other than 
the public or private schools in the 
community. "Z/ 

The above provisions in the newly published regulations 
have created an apparent conflict between BIA officials 
in interpreting the Regulations. A memorandum to the 
commissioner of Indian Affairs dated September 18, 1974 from 
Reid Peyton Chambers, Associate Solicitor, Indian Affairs, 



^Ibid. 



^Ibid. 
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U.S. Department of Interior, contains the following: 



••Mr. Dean claims that a Bureau official 
has indicated that a private school, such 
as the Menominee Community School, which 
is operated by an Indian-^controlled 
corporation chartered under state law 
is ineligible for Johnson-O'Malley Act 
(JOM) funding. Under the revised JOM 
regulations to become effective September 
20, 1974 (39 Federal Register 30114), an 
Indian Corporation, as defined in Sec. 
33.1(g), is eligible, as provided in Sec. 
33.2(a) and (b) , and any position to the 
contrary is clearly inconsistent with the 
regulations. This does not mean that the 
BIA must provide education funds to the 
school discussed in Mr. Dean's letter. 
There is, however, no legial obstacle to 
the Bureau's providing such funds to the 
school as we understand the facts* 

Because the new regulations contain the provision 
cited above, several Indian-controlled schools chartered 
as non-profit corporations under state law have approached 
BIA officials for the purpose of contracting for Johnson- 
O'Malley programs. Mr. Dean, a Washington-based lawyer 
'representing such schools, sought the Solicitor's opinion 
after the schools were informed by the Director of the 
Division of Educational Assistance of the BIA that such 
schools were not eligible to contract for Johnson-O'Malley 
funds. 

The Division of Educational Assistance is located 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico. The Departmental Manual 



^U.S. Department of Interior, Memorandum to Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs from Associate Solicitor, Indian Affairs, 
Eli gibility of MongiTunee I ndians for BIA Education Funds , 
Office of the Solicitor ," Interior, September 18, 1974. 
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describes the functions of this division as follows; 

The Division of Educational Assistance pro- 
vides staff assistance to the Director regard- 
ing the Johnson 0' Mai ley. Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act titles and other flow- 
through funding programs. The Division coordi- 
nates these programs for the Director. It 
assists in the development of plans for specific 
services to Indian students in public or con- 
tract schools. It provides for the development, 
administration and monitoring of the various 
title programs for the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and other programs administered 
by the Office of Education. It develops general 
policies and standards for its assigned progress."^/ 

We contacted the Division of Educational Assistance in 

Albuquerque following the release of the Associate Solicitor's 

memorandum. We were informed that BIA contract schools 

and private schools were not eligible for Johnson-O'Malley 

funds. We then contacted an Area Office with the question 

"Are BIA contract schools eligible for Johnson-O'Malley 

funds under the new regulations?" The person at the Area 

Office said that in his opinion contract schools would not 

be eligible since they are the "funding responsibility" 

of the BIA and not public schools. He also stated that 

private schools, such as Indian-controlled schools funded by 

foundations, are not eligible for Johnson-O'Malley money^ 



U.S. Department of Interior, Departmental Manual, 
Part 130 Bureau of Indian Affairs, Chapter 6.2c, Indian 
Education Program, 1974. 
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While the organization manuekl of the BIA states that 
the Division of Educational Assistance develops general 
policy and standards for its assigned programs, the final 
authority rests with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
When the Central Office, i.e. the Commissioner, does not 
issue a policy statement, the ultimate rule for interpret- 
ing rules and regulations is reduced to the relative 
political strength of Bureau officials. It is not clear 
to Indian people who has the final authority. 

We are aware that the Central Office has not come 
out with a policy statement or definitive interpretations 
of this regulation. The Albuquerque Division of Educational 
Assistance is making its own interpretation of what it 
thinks the rules and regulations should be. 

Such inconsistencies on the part of the BIA are 
understandable, however, in view of the administrative 
structure, funding mechanisms, and the planning- and con- 
trol system that are built into the BIA. The structure 
and mechanics of the BIA organization ensure that the 
system will become repeatedly snarled. 

The BIA has received numerous recommendations from 
various sources to modify its administrative and manage- 
ment processes. The Coalition of Indian Controlled School 
Boards, a non-profit Indian controlled organization seeking 
local control of education, has diligently sought a central 
level of contracting authority for educational services 
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within BXA.— ^ Additionally^ a study completed in 1969 

by ABT Ataociates, Inc^ on the operation of BIA schools 

outlined the basic problems of BIA administration and 

recommended changes for educational improvement. Their 

finding? disclosed that: 

"The management structure for Indian education 
must be related to the flow of resources into 
Indian education for progress and rational planning 
to take place. If large amounts of Federal funds 
are to be expended for Indian education # a clear 
chain of authority and reporting is essential. 

This massive study focus ed primarily on the BIA 
school structure/ but it is worthy to note that responsible 
lity for educational contracting is that of the Office of 
Indian Education Programs of the Central Office. The 
ABT study disclosed that a "chain of authority" does not 
exist within BIA. This fact accounts in part for the 
documented inefficient administration of the Johnson-- 
O'Malley programs by the BIA. Thus one of the recommenda- 
tions of this study was, 

"Control of the personnel/ funds, and informa- 
tion needed to implement improvements in BIA schools 
is not now in the hands of those responsible for 



U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Statement on S. 1017 of the Coalition of 
Indian Controlled School Board s Hearings before a sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs, ^3rd Congress First Session, 
June, 1973. 

^^ABT Associates, Inc. Systems Analysis, Program 
Development andEf f ectiveness Modeling of Indian Ed ucation 
f or Bureau oi: India n A ffairs, Vol. II. p. 196, (Cambridge, 
Rass : by autnor, ) L\ib5~i 
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student and teacher performance, Sound manage- 
ment practice requires, however, that control 
and authority match responsibilities. There- 
fore, a pre-condition to major improvements in 
the BIA schools is the granting of direct line 
authority ovor the schools to the Central 
Office Division of Education responsible for 
their performance, "i^/ 

The BIA did not implement the recommendations of the 
AST Study. In a response to Senator Abourezk^s office 
regarding the study, BIA officials maintained that imple- 
mentation would in fact be unfeasible. 

"The recommendation that a separate line of 
authority for Bureau education programs, apart 
from other divisions of the Bureau, has merit. 
Some of the problems of the present system and 
some advantages of the recommended change are 
detailed in Vol. II of the report (pages 192-97). 
The basic advantage is that i^ gives education 
administrators the authority and responsibility 
for education programs. Under the present 
structure the line authority may reside with 
an Area Director or Agency Superintendent 
whose principal interest and ability is in land 
management, economic development or some other 
field. The recommended structure, however, 
would further fragment Indian services, giving 
education an autonomy approaching that of the 
Indian Health Service. To be effective, var- 
ious administrative structures and services of 
the Bureau would have to be duplicated within 
education. This would involve additional ex- 
pense. 



Ibid Vol. II, p. 40. 

13 

U.S. Department of Interior, Letter from Commissioner 
Morris Thompson to Senator James AbourezK on AbT Associates 
StudyT BurSSTu "oF* rrTdTa'n" AfrairsT uec. ly, TTTl 
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Efficient and economical management of educational programs 

is apparently not within the purview of the current struc- 
of 

ture^BIA, but rather, a concern for other "trust responsi- 
bilities'* that must be carried out by BIA. We must point 
out that in 1974 the total BIA budget was over §414 million; 
of this about $220 million was specifically designated for 
educational programs. This represents well over half of 
the total BIA allocation which certainly should require and 
merit special line authority separate from the various 
offices within the BIA* ^Restructuring of educational pro- 
grams doesn't necessarily mean an assumption of additional 
costs but, rather, forces the BIA to be accountable to 
Congress and those that are intended to be served. Con- 
cern for "additional expenses" on the part of the BIA is 
indeed meritorious; however, the existing system that BIA 
top officials continue to defend can't possibly lead to 
efficiency or economy. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs Structure and Basis Authority 

Policy-making authority is restricted to the Central 
Office of BIA. It is here that legislative rules and 
regulations and judicial interpretations are made and 
transmitted for implementation throughout the BIA struc- 
ture. This office is under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, who in turn answers to the Secretary of 
the Interior. The Office of Indian Education Programs is 
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under the Conunissioner '-s Office and is headed by the Direct- 
tor of Indian Education Programs^ This director has 
policy-formulating authority only within his own sector; 
he has no line authority over other BIA personnel. 

The BIA is divided into thirteen administrative 
"Area" offices directly responsible for carrying out 
program functions for Indian beneficiaries. The >4rea 
Offices are headed by Area Directors appointed by the 
Commissioner with the concurrence of the appropriate 
Tribes. The current policy is that Area Directors have 
full authority to act in any matter under their jurisdic- 
tion. This in effect means that an Area Director can 
override central authority on the basis that he is acting 
in the interest of Tribes within his area* 

The jurisdictional problem is even more complicated 
with regard to education. As stated above, the Director 
of Indian Education Programs is responsible for formulating 
policy but has no line authority to carry out this policy. 
Directly under the jurisdiction of this office are the 
Indian Education Resource Center (located in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico) and four administrative divisions dealing 
with Post Secondary-Adult Education, Program Review ^^nd 
Evaluation, Education Assistance and School Facilities. 
Additionally, each Area Office has a Superintendent of 
Education responsible to the Area Director. 

It appears that the Indian Education Resource Center 
may perhaps be responsible for carrying out educational 
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contracting functions with states and Tribal organizations 
and maintaining records for accountability , However, 
its precise function has certainly not been made clear to the 
Indian constituency that BIA is supposed to be serving* 

The BIA has not refined a reporting process to 
plan adequately for funding educational programs, as is 
documented in a recent review of Tribal and BIA manage- 
ment functions. The review points out that: 

"... enrollment figures used to calculate 
the expenditures per pupil are total enrollment 
rather than average daily enrollment figures. 
The average daily enrollment data was not 
available for 1972-73 but in 1971-72 the total 
average daily enrollment was 78 percent of the 
sum of the total enrollment of each school. "JlI/ 

The above statement refers to one particular agency 
and may not apply to other agencies in the BIA. The BIA 
also maintains that it expends in excess of $1,900—/ 
per pupil for education; yet the management report cited 
above states that the "adjusted" per pupil expenditure 
is $926.37.—/ This indicates that money appropriated for 
Indian Education is being trapped in the bureaucratic 
web of BIA. Basically, this is what happens: 

• The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) and 



14 

Subcommittee on Indian Affairs Hearings, Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs (U.S. Senate, 93rd Congress 
First Session, June 16-17, 1973), pp. 365-506. 

15 

Susan Smith et al-. Federal Funding of Indian Educa - 
tion; A Bureaucr atic Enigma (Bureau of Social Science 
Researh, Inc., Washington, D.C., 1973), p. 9. 

^^Ibid. , p. 456 
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the Interior Department give the BIA a target 
planning amount which the total budget amount 
must equal. This occurs after field offices 
have submitted budget data based upon priority 
analysis "established by the Tribes. 
• In the process priorities are shifted numerous 
tiroes after review and in line with local priori- 
ties. The "mixture of program money must shift 
in the direction of the programs favored by 
Indians."—/ 

Construction and welfare programs are not included in the 
plan since these funds cannot be traded against other program opera- 
tional funds. When several Tribes are involved "opinions must be 
posted." Each agency is assigned a "base" andy if several 
programs are involved, cuts are established and then the 
priorities most essential for the welfare of the Indian 
people at that particular agency are established. While 
the planning is supposed to involve the Indian leadership, 
the process becomes ambiguous and unclear as to intent 
further on in the doctiment. There are such questions as 
"What would the BIA want for each program if there was a 
10 percent increase over 1975?" A better question might 
be "What happened to Tribal leadership?" The process, of 
course, has been simplified a great deal in this description 



U.S. Dep'Brtraent of Interior, Developmen t and Use o f 
the Priority Analysi s (working document of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, "October 24, 1973), p. 2. 
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and is not| per se, of any real concern here. What is 
important^ however, is that in the process of distribu- 
tion the directive sets forth no process for planning 
educational programs. The increase appears to be arbi- 
trary and reference to average per pupil expenditures or 
other established financial criteria is left to the option 
of the area director. 

Two key phrases are noted in the planning directive: 

• Program money must shift in the direction of the 
program favored by Indians • 

• Priorities can be traded in favor of higher 
priorities. 

The tone of these phrases indicates that since Indians 
have only a minimal say in the direction of educational 
programs, it would be easy to "trade" educational services 
for some other service which has a higher priority. 

Another problem with the "priority analysis" budg- 
eting process is that it is based upon three-year planning 
increments; a "priority" then becomes something the Tribe 
must live with until the next budget planning cycle. In order 
to increase funding of a desired program during the three year increnent, 
a Tribe must proportionately decrease the funding level of another pro- 
gram. Theoretically, the total budget is never increased. 

C riteria for Funding Educational Programs 

The BIA policy for budget development is based upon the 
process referred to as "priority analysis" or band 
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analysis* The rationale for this system is formulated 

in an in*house letter from the Assistant Secretary 

of the Interior to all Area Directors which states: 

"We are committed to involving local Indian 

leadership in the program planning decisions of 

the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The use of the 

Band Analysis is one of the important ways by 

which we can gain this involvement. It would be 

hollow involvement, however, if we ignored the 

priorities which were established locally. We 

are, therefore, also committed to fallowing the 

priorities established by the Band Analysis in 

making the Bureau's budget and distribution of 

resources. This policy of utilizing local 

priorities in developing the Bureau's budget has 

already been applied in making our FY 1975 
budget. "18/ 

While this would seem commendable on the part of 
Interior, actually "priority" analysis negates Tribal 
input on the basis that budget "shifts" can take place 
without the consent of Tribes, thereby making it the 
BIAS budget-'formulating process. If the plan is followed 
step by step, education is a high-priority item for most 
Tribesj however, the "priority" analysis budgeting process 
places education in a precarious position, since Tribes 
for the most part are not directly involved in education. 
A Tribal leader could conceivably slight education priori- 
ties in favor of some long-range program without even 
realizing it until after the action became final. In 
addition, band analysis becomes biased, and hence meaning- 
less, for Johnson-O'Malley programs, since 



U.S. Department of Interior transmittal to BIA Area 
Directors, from the Assisstant to the Secretary of Interior 
for Indian Affairs, November 19, 1973. 
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Tribes do not as a rule directly administer this program. 

Why 8\ould Tribes give money for pxablic schools a higher 

priority than direct services to the Tribe? 

The Director for the Office of Indian Education 

Programs of the BIA has issued an objective statement 

thatr ''By the end of Fiscal Year 1975, at least one-fourth 

(50) of the Bureau Schools will operate under the Manage- 

19/ 

ment System chosen by those served by the schools." — 

While the objective is good, the BIA has outlined a 
process which is completely contradictory to the objective. 
The objective implies that those served by the school 
will choose the management system they desire; yet the BIA 
has begun the process of selecting schools that will con- 
tractrwith or without Ttibes' approval. Thus, with the 
parameters of choice controlled by BIA^ it is conceiveable 
that many communities may not be ready ^cj nor want to, con- 
tract for educational services. 

Additionally/ the document implies that development 
of the educational budget will occur by the need for each ob- 
jective. Yet the BIA budgeting process is still reliant upon 
"priority analysis" which requires three years lead time 
or projection. The Operational Planning System (OPS) 
proposed by the director does not outline the provisional 
changes that have to be made in the requirements for 



U.S. Department of the Interior, Control of Edu - 
cation In BIA Schools- Presidential/Secretarial Objectives 
for SecretarialTpianninq System , Bureau of Indian Affairs , 
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allocations of band analysis with the budget requirements 
of OPS, 

Band analysis presently includes the allocation process 
for Johnson-O'Malley Programs- This creates an untenable 
situation within BIA since Johnson-O'Malley funds are 
used primarily in public schools. Budgeting priorities, for JQM, 
theoretically are established by Tribes but are not ad^ 
ministered by Tribes except in four states. Additionally^ 
the present distribution formula for Johnson-O'Malley 
programs does not fit into the band analysis process since 
the new formula process relies on a per pupil expenditure basis. 

Summary 

This discussion of the funding process and the 
controversy over interpretation of Johnson-O'Malley regula- 
tions provide a concrete example of the BIA's inability 
to carry out its mandate as prescribed by law. This in- 
ability is rooted in an archaic management process which 
clearly indicates: 

• Line authority either does not exist or top 

officials refuse to exercise their authority to es- 
tablish clear lines of communication to the 
field and back to the Central Office, or 
• Interpretation of management directives is confused 
or they are totally disregarded by field level 
authorities. 
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Cleair and concise direction is needed from the 
Congress to remedy the BIA's failure to represent its 
constituency • 
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APPENDIX VI: PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 



The physical characteristics of the study sites should 
be considered in two distinct categories: urban and rural • 
The rationale £or this approach is based upon several factors* 
The first to consider is the amount of tax exempt lands on 
Indian reservations as opposed to a significantly higher 
amount of taxable lands in and surrounding cities in the 
study. Another factor is the amount of leverage that urban 
school districts hold within state governments and their 
experience in dealing with state governments as opposed to 
the ability of smaller districts to develop a similar rapport. 
Additionally, the number of Indian children in urban schools 
does not have as significant an impact on construction needs 
of the schools involved as do the rural locations. Thus we 
have a comparative condition which establishes a greater 
basis of need in poorer (rural) districts that have a lower 
taxable evaluation and lower bonding capacity as opposed to 
the urban districts that generally have a higher support 
base. 

Federally impacted areas have a general tendency to 
hinder a school district's ability to raise the revenues 
necessary to meet construction cost for increased enroll- 
ment needs. Thus Congress has enacted P.L. 81-815 and, 
although this legislation was not within the scope of this 
study, reference must be made to the legislation's effect 
on the physical facilities of our study sfiunple. 
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Public Law 815 is generally refsxred to as the com- 
panion legislation to Public Lav 874, VJherein L. 874 
provides funds for operational costs to schools in federally 
impacted areas, Public Law 8X5 provides for construction of 
educational facilities* Oetermxning eligibility of LEAs 
on or near reservation:* to receive payment for construction 
costs is founded on the basis (1) that an LEA is providing, 
or will provide/' free public instruction" to students who 
reside on Indian lands; (2) that the non-taxable status of 
Indian lands has created a "continuing impairment of its 
ability" (the LEA] to finance needed school facilities; 
(3) that the LEA will make a reasonable tax effort or will 
exhaust every available resource for assistance to meet 
the costs for facilities; and (4) that the LEA does not have 
sufficient funds available to provide minimum school facili- 
ties to provide "free public instruction.^'^ 
Public schools located on Indian reservations are required 
to submit applications to the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation. These are reviev/ed and priority ratings are given 
each application. The National Indian Training and Re- 
search Center (NITRC) of Tempe, Arizona stated in a recent 
study that: 



^Act, September 15, 1950 76 Stat, 926, 20 U.S^C. 645 
sec, 15, as amerded 1974 • 
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. .as late as 1970, reports of the U*S.O,E, 
showed 53 project applications on file under 
Section 14 of P.L. 815 with an estimated entitle- 
ment of $38,469,719 and only $1,504,865 allocated 
to meet this need. Many other districts report 
that they have not filed P.L. 815 applications • 
because of the apparent futility. ••±/ 

There are several conditions which exist currently 
that drastically affect rural school systems. First, 
reservation school systems are placed on a competitive 
basis with all other federally impacted school systems. 
Military bases. Trust Territories, natural disaster areas, 
seemingly have been given a higher priority for P.L. 815 
funds. Second, within the past several years Congress 
has held appropriations under this authorization to a signi- 
ficantly low funding level, thus creating a substantial 
backlog of applications. In the NITRC Report the grand 
total cost estimate of the 162 reporting school districts 
for all needed facilities was $237,962,723 in 1973. 
Third, there appears to be poor planning in relation to 
projected student growth which is noted in the NITRC 
Report. The Indian student growth in the 162 studied school 
districts in the NITRC Report is documented, for the last 
five years ending in 1973, at 16,811 students. Over the 
next five years beginning in 1973, 19,428 students are 
expected to enter these same 162 school districts. The 



Francis McKinley, Public School Survey of Construction 
Aid Needs Related to the Education of Reservation Indian 
Children , National Indian Training and Research Center, Tempe, 
Arizona, 1972. 
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totZcA national Indian student cjcowth raU- is estimated 

to bet significantly hiabei--''^ 

It is apparent ^Udt mtorniation documenting the 

inequity and need fot in^.provement and replacement for worn 
out, unsafe, inadequate o.\i3 condenmGd facilities is in 
existence and available tor use. If there is a total commit- 
ment to the equal education of Indian children, then infor- 
niSLion already available should provide the data needed for 
tunding the construction of school facilities. 

3J te Dbserva t icns 

The only information to offer in reference to physical 
characterinlics beire is visual observation of the buildings, 
their age and condition. While many of the sites that have 
been visil.ed appear to have adequate facilities, a number of 
our field contacts have stated that the facilities do not meet 
thv enrollment needs and are often overcrowded. Additionally, 
the presence of modular or mobile units at reservation 
schools indicates the inability or unwillingness of school 
districts to raise tho airoants needed for improvement of 
t.h^'ise faciii ties. 

During the site visitations of this study we observed 
that many facilities in iiso for the education of Indian 
childjen a}'e ^.h^^ lc*tst co rccexve funds for improvement 

^loid, 
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within the district. Schools in the outlying areas of the 
district are often old and in need of improvement and/or 
expansion but often are given low priorities in the district. 
These old schools lack space and are surrounded with mobile 
or modular units for expanded programs or because growth 
apparently has not been planned. This appears usual on or 
near reservations. 

The urban districts in the study sample are not im- 
pacted heavily by an Indian enrollment as reservation dis- 
tricts may be. However, urban areas may not be so dissimilar 
to reservation situations. Where. the most influence exists, 
the most attention is given. Where minorities and poverty 
areas exist, there is the least influence. Thus we find 

schools in poverty impacted areas also showing a 
need for new or improved facilities. 

In 1969, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare sxibmitted its report containing two major recommenda- 
tions regarding school facilities. The first was, "That 
section 14 of Public Law 81-815 be declared as deserving of 
priority funding". The reason was that Indian students 
continue to be transferred into public schools and because 
of inadequate funding for P.L. 815. It was noted that school 
districts were and are receiving little or no funds for 
construction of additional facilities which an increased 
Indian enrollment may necessitate, it was further noted 
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that it is essential that Section 14 funding be given the 
priority needed to provide adequate facilities for Indian 
students. Also^ because of the lack of funding in recent 
yeers, there are areas where the question is not of adequate 
facilities y but of no facilities for Indian students at all. 
The second recommendation was, "that Public Law 81-815 be 
more fully funded." In this 1969 recommendation it was 
n:>ted that P.L. 81-815 has been inadequately funded in • 
recent years . This is still true today. The 1969 appropria- 
tion was only for 19 percent of authorization, and requests for 
1967 still had not been funded by 1969. In further dis- 
cussion of the recommendation it was felt to be "imperative" 
that more attention be given to funding this legislation, 
particularly for those sections under which disadvantaged 

students^ such as Indians^ are suffering with inadequate 

4/ 

faci3 ities.-- The NITRC Report also indicates that no sub- 
stantial effort on the part of the federal government has 
been made to bring public school districts to the standards 
required for the increased Indian enrollments. Because of 
the low funding level of P.L. 815 and the funding priorities 
currently employed, we can safely state i:hat, if a new direc- 
tion is not taken in Congress and the U.S. Office of Education^ 
Indian children will be forced to attend inadequate and 



U.S. Conqress, Senate^ In dian Educ ation: A National 
Trage dy — A Nat i onal Chal lenge, Special Subcommittee on 
Indian Education,' Committee' on Labor and Public V^elfare^ 
Rept. no. 91-50], Sjst Congress First Session^ (Washington^ 
D.C.: Government Printing Office) 1969. 
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meMocre schools for a long time to come. At this point it is 

fitting to recall a passage from the Subcommittee Report 

which states: "It is difficult enough to teach children with 

special needs without having to face the added difficulty 

5/ 

of inadequate facilities. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

The Congress of the United States should adopt the 
recommendations relative to P.L. 81-815 of the Special Sub- 
committee Report on Indian Education as a policy for school 
construction. This document graphically illustrates the 
funding problems associated with the need for school facilities 
of reservation school districts. 

The data provided in the NITRC Study should be used as 
the basis for determining funding priorities for P.L 81- 
815. 

To accomplish this, Section 14 of P.L. 81-815 must be 
funded at a higher level to meet the current and future 
enrollment needs of Indian students. 

The U.S. Office of Education must reevaluate the 
applications that are currently on file and emphasize the 
priorities of reservation school systems. High impact 
Indian areas should not have to compete nationally with 
other federally impacted areas. 



Ibid. 
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Mobile and modular units as well as obsolete permanent 
facilities should be replaced with new permanent struc- 
tures planned in accordance with the possible growth rate 
of the student body within a school. This will require 
planning by an LEA. I f the technical capabilities do not 
exist within the LEA, resources should be provided by the 
U*S Office of Education to plan accordingly. 

The U^S. Office of Education and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs should be involved in planning for funding priorities 
for P.L. 81-815. This would permit the Bureau to identify 
communities with construction needs which can also be linked to 
community or Tribal identification of needs. . School districts 
that receive P.L. 81-815 funds on the basis of Indian stu- 
dents in attendance should be compelled to expend such 
funds in the schools where the impact of Indian students 
is the greatest. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 



ACKCO 

BIA 

BCQ* 

CFR 

CSSO 

CTC 

EDCQ* 

ESEA 

HEW 

HR 

IPAC 

IRA 

JOM 

JOMRC 

LEA 

NACIE 

NEFP 

NITRC 

OE 

PAC 

PACQ* 

P. L. 815 

P. L. 874 

QAS 

RFP 

SAFA 



Artichoker, Clifford, Killer Co. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Business Community Questionnaire 

Code of Federal Regulations 

Chief State School Officer 

Communications Technology Corporation 

Educational Content Questionnaire 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act, P. L. 89-10 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

House of Representatives 

Indian Parent Advisory Committee 

Indian Reorganization Act 

Johnson-O'Malley Act (P. L. 73-167) 

Johnson-O'Malley Review Committee 

Local Education Agency 

National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
National Educational Finance Project 
National Indian Training and Research Center 
Office of Education 

Parent Advisory Committee (or Council) 

Parent Advisory Committee Questionnaire 

P. L. 81-815, Impact Aid Law (Construction) 

P. L. 81-874, Impact Aid Law (General Support) 

Quality Assurance Specialist 

Request for Proposal 

School Assistance in Federal Areas (refers 
to P. L. 874) 
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SEA - State Education Agency 

SE^3 ^ Senate 

SiEA • State Indian Education Agency 

SOS - State Operated Schools (Alaska) 

SWCEL Southwest Cooperative Educational Laboratory 

Title I - Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act, P. L- 89-10 

Title IV - Indian Education Act, Title IV of P. 92--318 

use - United States Congress 

OSOE United States Office of Education 



Program Study scales are sometimes designated by acronyms. 
These acronyms are explained in the program section and, in 
more detail, in Appendix IV-A- 
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Federal Register Vol. 39, No. 163, (Aug. 21, 1974) • 

Sahmaunt, H. "An Indian Education Leader Speaks Out," 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Education Journal , Institute for 
Development of Indian Law, March, 1973. 
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Sizer, Theodore R. "The Case for a Free Market." Saturday 
Re view II (January, 1969) 34. 
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Ind i an Edu c ation; A Bureaucratic Enigina^ Legal 
Action Support Project, Report No. 5, Washington, 
D.C., Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 1971. 

Spicer, Edward H. Cycles of Conquest # Tucson: University 
of Arizona Press, 1962: 

Stern, Aaron# "Aims and Goals of Parent-School Interaction^" 
National Elementary Principal 36 (1957) 294-302. 

Terrell, John Upton. American Indian Almanac , 

New York and Cleveland ^ World Publishing Co.', 1971. 

Vanderwerth, W.C. I ndian Oratory . New York: Ballantine 
Books, Inc. 1T72. 

Washburn, Wilcomb FJ. The Indian and the White Man , New 
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Weinman, Janice* "Local Control over Formal Education in 
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CulLural Survival , " Review of Educational Research 
42 (1971) 333-39. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS 



First Annual Report to the Congress of the United States 
from the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education ! Washington, d\c.i Governmental Printing 
Office, 1973* 

James, H. Thomas, Excerpt from Preliminary Seport to 

National Academy of Education's Executive Council 
Meeting, May 6, 1971, on the feasibility of an academy 
task torce to explore the reporting of performance by 
educational institutions. 

Report of the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund , "An 
Even Chance," Cambridge, Mass.# 1971. 

Report of the New York State Commission on Quality, Cost 
and Financing of Elementary and Secondary Education , 
by Manly Fleischmann, Chairman. New York: New York 
State Commission on the Quality, Cost and Financing 
of Elementary and Secondary Education, 1972. 

Report to the President; White House Conference on Children . 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1970. 

Report of the Secretary of the Interior . Senate Executive 

Document No. I, pt. 1, 34th Cong. First Session, 1855. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTS (APPEAR IN A SEQUENCE OF YEAR ENACTED ) 



ERIC 



Indian Civilization Act . March 30, 1802^ 2 Stat. 139,143, 

"Indian Civilization Fund." Act Mar:;h 3, 1819 3 Stat. 516, 
R.S. 2071 25 U.S.C. (Repealed 187^). 

Act, July 31, 1882, 22 Stat. 181, Provided for abandoned 

military posts to be turned over to the U.S. Department 
of Interior for use as boarding schoold for Indians. 

General Allotment Act (Dawas Severalty Act), Feb. 8, 1887, 
22 Stat. 338. 

Act, March 3, 1891/ 26 Stat. 989, 1014, 25 U.S.C. 284. 

The CoHunissioner of Indian Affairs is authorized to 
enforce attendance of school by Indians. 

Indian Citizenship Ar^. June 2, 1924, 43 Stat. 253, 8 U.S.C. 3 
(amended 1940) P. L. 853, 504, 54 Stat. 1173. 

Emecgency Appropriatinns Art/ March 31, 1933, 48 Stat. 22 
and June 19, 1934, 48 Stat. 1056. 

A£L» June 16, 1933, 48 Stat. 204. This legislation 

established the Public Works Administration (PWA) 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) both 
prominent as "New Deal" legislation. 

Johnson-O'Malley Act , April 16, 1934, 48 Stat. 596 

ramended 19 36) 49 Stat- 1458, 25 U.S.C. 452-456. 

Indian Reorganization Act (IRA, also referred to as 

Wheeler-Howard Act) 25 Stat. 476 et seq. (1934). 

Lanham Act . (P. L. 849), Oct. 14, 1940, 54 Stat. 1125, 
42 U.S.C. 1521 et. seq. (amended 1941). 

Impact Aid A cts (P. L. 81-874 and P. L. 81-815), 

September 30, 1950 64 Stat. 1100, 20 U.S.C. 236- 
244 (Amended 1974) P. L. 93-380 88 Stat-484, and 
Act, Sept. 23, 1950, 64 Stat. 967, 20 U.S.C. 
631-647 (as amended 1974) . 

Indian Health S e rvice Act, August 5, 1954, 68 Stat. 674, 
42 U.S.C. 5 2001. 

Act, (P. L. 874) September 30, 1950, 64 Stat. 1100, 

20 U.S.C. 236-244 (amended by Education Amendments 
Act of 19-'4.) . 
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Education Amendments Act, August 8, 1953, 67 Stat. 530. 



Act (Amending P. L. 874) August 12, 1958, 72 Stat, 559. 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 , P. 88-352, Title IV. §601, 

78 Stat. 254, 42 U.S.C. § 2000d. 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 , July 2, 1964, P. L. 88-352, 
Title IV, 1601, 78 Stat. 252, 
42 U.S.C. i2000d, §2000d5. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act ,. April 11, 1965, 

79 Stat. 27,20 U.S.C. 241 et seq. (Amended, August 
21, 1974) Education Amendments of 1974, P. L. 
93-380 88 Stat. 484 , 1974. 

Act Amending Title I, Jan. 2, 1968, 81 Stat. 783, 784, 
786, 787, (1968) 20 U.S.C. 241 (c) . 

Act Amending Title I, April 13, 1970, 84 Stat. 1-7, 20 
U.S.C. 241 d-11, 1970 . 

Education Amendments of 1972 Act. June 23, 1972 P. L. 
92-318, 86 Stat. 334. 

Supplemental Appropriations Act. 1973, P. L. 92-607, 
86 Stat. 1501, 1972. 

Indian Education Act. (Title IV, P. L. 92-318), 86 Stat. 
334-335, 20 U.S.C. §241 aa, 842, 8806-3a, 887c, 
1119a, 1211a, 1221 (1972), 

amended August 21, 1974, Education Amendments 
of 19 74 P. L. 93-380, 88 Stat. 484 , 1974. 
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CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS 



U.S. Congress, House, Report to Accompany H.R. 8937, 
H.R. Rept. No. 92-1085, 92nd Congress Second 
Session, 1972. 

U.S. Congress, House Bill entitled "Indian Ed ucation Act 
ofl971," H. R. 8937, 9i;nd Congress Fir'st""Session, 



U.S. Congress, House, Report , H.R. Rept. 1532, 85th Congress 
Second Session 3, 1958. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Report to Accompany H.R. 2362, ^ 
S. Rep. No. 148, 89th Congress First Session 6, 
1965. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Agreement bet ween the Commi ssioner 
■^-I'-^'-^p a^^o" a nd the Se cretary' of the Intor ibr, 
S. Rep. No 16T, Sbth Congress First Session, 1967. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Authorization for a Special Sub- 
committec o n Ittd i an Education , S. Rep. No. 1657" 
9iytH Congress First Session, 1967. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Hearings on I ndian Educa Mon, 

Subcommittee on Indian Education, Commit toe* on Labor 
and Public Welfare, 91st Cbngress: First Session, 
Vol. I and II, 1969. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Report on Indian Educatio n, to 

accompany S. 2482, S. Rep. No. 92-384, 92rid Congress 
First Session, 1971. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, R eport to accompany S. 2659, S. 
Rep. No 798, 92nd Congress Second Session, 1972. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Report on Funding for the Indian 
Education Ac t, S. Rep No. 92-1297, 92nd Congress 
Second Session 25, 1972. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Senator Fannin speaking on an 
Appropriation for Title IV of S. 659, September 
29, 1972, Con gressional Record , Vol. 118. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Senator Kennedy speaking on the 
intent of Title TV, S. 659, October 8, 1971, 
Congressional Recor d, Vol. 117. 

U.S. Congress, House, Congressman Meeds speaking on the 
Indian Education Act, Oct. 8, 1971, Congressional 
Record, 1614. °° 
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U.S. Congress, Senate, Hearings on the Causes and After - 
m ath of the Wounded Knee Takeover , 93rd Con g r e s s 
First Session, June"*16, 1973. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENTS 



U.S, Congress^ House, Industrial Tra ining Schools for Inaian 
Youths^ Rept. No. "29, 46th Congress First Session, 

U*S. Congress, House, Industrial T raining SohcoLs for Ind ian 
Youth, H. Rept. No 752 , 4 6th "Congress Second Session, 

U.S. Congress, House, Treat y Items, Indian Approp r iations 

Bill, H. Doc. No. 1030, 63rd Congress Second Session, 
1914. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, (The Swing- Johnson Bill) S. 3020, 
69th Congress Second Session, 1926. 

U.S. Congress, Senate Hearings, Subconunitteeon Indian 
Affairs, 70th Congress Second Session, 1929. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Hearings, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, 71st Congress Second Session, 1930. 

U.S. Congress, House, Hearings, Comirixttee on ^ndian_Aipg£ 
73rd Congress Second Session to accompany U.R. 7902, 
1932. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, S. Rept. No. Oil, to ac-company S. 
2j71, 73rd Congress Second Session, 1934. 

U.S. Congress, House, H.R. Rept. 80^;, to U.J. Rus. 257, 
73 Congress Second Session, 1934. 

U.S. Congress, House, Commit te^e on Appi opr i^t ions, H :f ^ 
74th Congress First Session, 874, 1935. 

U.S. Congress, House Repor ts, H.R. Rept. No. 2003, 74lh 
Congress Second Sessfon, 1936. 

U.S. Congress, Senate Repor t, S. Rept. No. 1609, 74th 
Congress Second Session, 1936. 

U.S. Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, Hear ings, 
74th Congress Second Session, 932, 1937. 

U.S. Congress, House, Report, H.R. Rept. No. 2287, 
81st Congress Second Session 5, 1950. 

U.S. Congress, House Report H.R. Rept. 703, 83rd Congress 
First Session 9, to accompany H.R. 6078, 1953. 
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U.S. Congress, Senate Report, s. Rept. No. 714, 83 rd Congress, 
First Session, 146, 1953. 



U.S. Congress, Senate, Special Sufaconunittee on Indian 

Education, Indian Education; A "National Tragedy — 
A National Challenge ; 91st Congress First Session, 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1969. 

U.S. Congress, House, Coininittee on Education and Labor, 
A Compilation of Federal Education Laws , 91st 
Congress First Session, Washington, D.C. : Government 
Printing Office, 1969 • 

U.S. Congress, Senate Hearings , Special Subconunittee on 

Indian Education, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
91st Congress First Session, 1969. 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee of Conference, Education 
Amendments of 1974 , Report No. 93-1036, 93rd 
Congress Second Session, Washington, D.C: Government 
Printing Office, 1974. 
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FEDERAL DOCUMENTS 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census o f Population; 1970 , 

Subject Report PC (?.)-lF, Aiiierican Indians, Washington, 
D.C.; Governmenu Printing Office, 1973. 

U.S. Department of Interior, Reuor t or the Secret ary of the 
Interior, 1887, xi; Sec. I (A) (i) infra. 

U.S. Department of Interior, Memorandum frouBIA to U.S. 

Office of Education , Bureau of Indxan Affairs, August 

U.S. Department of Interior, BIA Sta tistics Releas e, 

Washington, D.C.: Government "Prxntxng Oftxce, 1973. 

U DeparbT^ent of Health, Education and Welfare, Inter- 
Office Memorandum from B. Alden Lillywhitc throug h 
Fl^r'McKone""to""Jam es Kelley, U.S. Office of Educatxon, 
Oct. 11,' 1956. 
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LEGAL CASES 



-l3£rera_j£^_jVheoler^ A7'- f. "ind 13J8 (8th Cir. 1973). 
Brown_v^_^ 347 US 483, 493 (1954). 

^Ll?^!ll2E^lJ2!'^L^°^£Z' Ocec^on 388, 139 P 217 (1913) 

i 'l .1^3 'Jl.i':! ' ^3 P 2ci, ?66 (19 33). 
^-Hi-jjf:^ 389 Mich. 1, 203 N.W. 2d 457 Supp. 457 

ol. V. Casper Weinberger, 

™--v3:^-^^C^'^r4' ^r.-T'- f 2nd 290 
mO:%. ,-cG2 arc /3'-J*)4), 

liAtr^ct, D,C,M,M,., 3 5 5-!^ slt-E^li~197f? . 
|-^:i-/JL_5chouJ^j^t:ri^ 193 Calif. 664, 226 



Pipe. 



?-^-^3i£:^Jil...9J:_xHL^3. C.A. No. 628-73, D.C. Di.st. Ct., (1973) 

^.^ll?lon y,..C|hin lis N J.S.Ct. 223, 287, A 2d 187, 

^--PP. Op. Ii9 K.J. Set. 40, 3G3 A 2 d 273 (1973). 

^iiil^ie-ff^Pg^^^£^ V. Rodrigue z , 

^?-_?!liaLt^.Jl^.AatL',-:^^^ 334 F. Supp. 370 (1971). 

407 U.S. 451 (1972). 
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